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AINTING is cosmopolitan in 
a sense that Jiterature and the 
drama are not, the language 
of form and colour being the 
same in every country. The 
pictorial art of foreign countries 
has thus a popular interest in itself, but this 
interest is greatly increased to the extent to 
which it illustrates national life, thought, and 
feeling. In a series of articles on this subject 
care will be taken that the painters whose 
work is introduced to the readers of THE 
STRAND MAGAZINE are representative of the 
countries to which they belong, and that the 
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pictures reproduced are characteristic of the 
powers which have won them this pre- 
eminence. As the best way of attaining this 
latter object, reliance has been placed on the 
choice of the painters themselves. 

A foreigner in England wishing to become 
acquainted with its representative painters 
would naturally turn first to the list of 
members of the Royal Academy of Arts. 
France has no institution exactly correspond- 
ing to our Royal Academy, with its forty 
members and thirty associates, consisting of 
painters, sculptors, and architects. The body 
most nearly analogous is the “ Académie 
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des Beaux - Arts,” which is a branch of 
the great Institute of France, embracing all 
the liberal arts and sciences. ‘The Academy 
of Fine Arts is limited to thirty members, 
thirteen seats being allotted to painters. Like 
our Royal Academy it conducts a school of 
art, but it does not hold exhibitions of work. 
For this latter purpose two important societies 
have come into independent existence—the 
Société des Artistes, or the Salon, and the 
Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, or the 
New Salon—and members of the Academy 
of Fine Arts have exhibited indifferently 
under the auspices of both. In this article 
eight members of the Academy, with the 
President of the Salon, the Vice-President of 
the New Salon, and a representative “ out- 
sider”——-to use an English phrase—have 
made choice of one of their pictures for its 
illustration. 

No living French artist is, probably, so 
well known on this side of the Channei as 
M. Edouard Detaille, and his “ Sortie of the 
Garrison” and “ Le Réve” will doubtless be 
recalled by many readers. It is not to any 
of his familiar masterpieces that he refers, 
however, when inquiry is made as to his 
favourite picture, but to a work, “ Vers la 
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Gloire,” which was exhibited at the Salon 
only last year. This work is destined, how- 
ever, to adorn the Panthéon in Paris, the 
beautiful building which, since the death of 
Victor Hugo, has been set apart by the 
French Government as a temple of national 
heroes. M. Detaille mentioned this work at 
once in reply to my question, inasmuch as 
upon it he has concentrated all his strength, 
with the knowledge that it would always be 
on view in the national Valhalla, an enduring 
memorial of his art for posterity. 

“ During three years,” the artist tells me, 
“T worked at this decoration, which has 
three panels, each ten metres high by three 
wide. A part of this time I was working at 
another composition which eventually did 
not satisfy me—it represented in allegory the 
chant de départ during the wars of the French 
Revolution. I found that the painting would 
not have sufficient height for the wall of the 
Panthéon, and that it wouid not be seen very 
well from a distance. I chose another theme, 
therefore, better adapted to the place allotted, 
and having more movement in the air—that 
is to say, the subject of ‘To Glory.’ 

“The cavaliers of the wars of the Revo- 
lution and of the Empire are depicted, in 
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“MY BEST 
apotheosis, precipitating themselves towards 
the figure of Glory, which crowns the trophies 
of conquest. It is a kind of triumphant rise 
such as would present itself in a dream.” 

The famous painter of battles has nearly 
always taken military glory for his theme. 
A student of the great Meissonier, his first 
Salon picture in 1867 was of “A Corner 
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M. Ferdinand Humbert, who has been 
elected a member of the Academy within the 
last two years, is best known at the Salon for 
his subject - pictures, chiefly sacred and 
Oriental in character. But it was of his 
portraits that he thought when considering 
my inquiry. He was at first disposed to 
choose his portrait of Lady Stanley, exhibited 
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From a Photo. by Braun, 
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of the Studio” of the master, but this was 
followed next year by “The Halt of the 
Drummers.” In 1872 M. Detaille, who was 
then only twenty-four, became celebrated as 
the painter of “The Victors,” a picture of 
German soldiers plundering after a French 
defeat in the war of 1870. The picture was 
not hung at the Salon by order of the 
Government, but it was, nevertheless, awarded 
a medal by the jury. M. Detaille has been a 
member of the Academy since 1892. 





By M. LEON JOSEPH BONNAT. 
Cléments & Co., Paris. 
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in 1904. But on further reflection he gave 
the preference to that of his own country- 
woman, the Marquise de Breteuil, which was 
not seen at the Salon, but was exhibited two 
years ago under the auspices of a well-known 
art club of Paris, the “Cercle de l'Union 
Artistique.” 

“T have endeavoured,” said M. Humbert, 
in explaining the reason for his choice, “in 
this work to render the aristocratic grace and 
elegance of my model, who bears the name 
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of one of the most noble families of France. 
You will probably know that His Majesty 


the King of England is a personal friend of 
honour of 


the Marquise, who had the 
receiving him at luncheon during his last 
visit to Paris.” 

M. Humbert has been an exhibitor at the 
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had carried out by the leading French artists 
in its palatial head-quarters. M. Bonnat told 
me that his second choice would have been 
a picture on the walls of the same building— 
“St. Vincent de Paul ”—so much has he 
striven to give his best art to the city of 
Paris. Among portraits—and M. Bonnat 
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Salon for forty years, his first picture, “The 
Flight of Nero,” being accepted in 1865, 
when he was in his twenty-third year. <A 
Parisian by birth and temperament, it has 
been counted much to his artistic zeal that, 
for the sake of preparing some of his pic- 
tures, he should have made long sojourns in 
Algeria and the East. But although so good 
a Parisian, M. Humbert, I believe, has a 
sincere admiration for the art of England, 
and his portraiture, as may be seen from the 


example given, is not a little suggestive of 


one or two of the old English masters. 

The decoration of the ceiling at the Paris 
Hotel de Ville—a symbolical representation 
of “The Triumph of Art ”—was chosen by 
M. Léon Joseph Bonnat, who is the doyen 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, as the 
greatest of his work, the work by which he 
would wish to go down to posterity. The 
picture, reproduced on the previous page, is a 
predominant feature in the lavish decorative 
scheme which the Municipality of Paris has 


has enjoyed a great reputation for portraiture 
of men of intellectual eminence—he would 
give precedence fo those of Thiers and 
Victor Hugo. 

At the age of seventy-two M. Bonnat, as I 
have indicated, is the senior Academician. 
At the age of thirty-four he carried off the 
greatest prize in French art, the “ Prix de 
Rome,” and his career has been one of 
brilliant success ever since, the Salon award 
ing him its medal of honour in 1868. Most 
of his principal pictures have religious themes, 
and several adorn cathedrals and churches. 

M. Jules Breton, who is a veteran of nearly 
eighty, and takes second place to M. Bonnat 
in Academic seniority, shares the popular 
preference for his picture, “ The First Com- 
municants.” The pathetic episode of the 
first communion in the domestic life of 
Catholic families has always been a favourite 
subject with French painters, but none has 
rendered it so successfully as M. Breton. 
Exhibited in 1884, it was sold two years later 





























at an auction in New York for nine thousand 
five hundred pounds, the purchaser being a 
gentleman of Montreal, whose house it has 
since adorned. This sum then represented 
the highest price which had been paid for the 
work of a living artist. 

The studies for the picture, M. Breton tells 
me, were made in the neighbourhood of 
Etaples, the well-known fishing village and 
artists’ resort, in the Department of the Pas 
de Calais, which is not far from the painter’s 
birthplace. The farm on the left of the 
picture is at the hamlet of Villers, which is 
endeared to him by many recollections of his 
childhood. M. Breton, who is a poet as well 
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village. Two or three years later, at the age 
of twenty-two, he began to exhibit at Paris, 
where he studied with the intention of 
becoming an historical painter. 

“My picture, ‘The Descent from the 
Cross,’” said M. Jean Beraud, Vice-President 
of the New Salon, in describing the work by 
which—for its comparative originality —he 
wished to be represented in THE STRAND 
MacGazing, “ which I painted at Montmartre, 
was exhibited in 1902. It was a sequel to 
‘The Magdalene at the Pharisees’ House,’ 
exhibited in 1901, which was the first 
religious picture modernized. You know 
that this idea of representing the Apostles as 





“THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS.” 
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as a painter, composed a piece of verse on 
the completion of this picture, which is to be 
found in his book, “ Le Peintre Paysan” 
(“ The Peasant Painter ”). 

The son of a land agent, spending the 
whole of his early life in the country, M. 
Jules Breton has obtained world-wide fame 
as the painter of rustic scenes and incidents. 
The cultivation of the soil in its varied 
aspects of reaping and sowing has been his 
constant theme, and, as women and girls in 
I'rance work regularly side by side with the 
men, it has for the French artist greater 
picturesque possibilities. _M. Breton’s first 


picture, “St. Piat Preaching to the Gauls,” 
was painted for the church of his native 





By M. JEAN BERAUD. 


persons of our own epoch has since been 
imitated by many artists. My aim, when I 
began this series, was to impress the public 
and revive the taste for Christian art. This 
reversion to a practice of the Old Masters, 
after having been very warmly discussed, has 
ended, as I have just said, in being adopted 
by artists of all countries.” 

M. Beraud is, as this picture would suggest, 
one of the most realistic of Parisian painters. 
He made his name at the Salon a few years 
ago with a picture which was catalogued as 
“The Return from the Funeral,” but was 
generally described as “The Burial of Mother- 
in-Law” on the boulevards and in the papers. 
It was an interior with two figures—the 
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husband, having removed his funeral hat and 
gloves, is complacently lighting a cigarette, 
whilst the wife, bending over a. table, is 
weeping bitterly. 

For the purpose of painting open-air 
scenes in Paris M. Beraud has hit upon an 
ingenious device. Instead of searching for 
models and posing them in his studio, the 
artist hires a closed cab, drives to the spot 
selected for his picture, and from the inside 
of the vehicle, with the canvas perched on 
the seat and with palette in his hands, works 
away for two or three hours, painting the 
figures in their natural movements against 
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ber of the Academy since 1891, has con 
tributed important works to most of the 
public collections of France, from the 
Luxembourg downwards. But it is not one 
of these that he mentions in reply to my 
question. The choice of the famous figure- 
painter falls on “ The Bride,” because it best 
fulfils the purpose with which it was painted. 
This purpose, as M. Lefebvre explains, was 
one of exceptional interest : 

“This work was executed by me in 1882 
for Mr. Vanderbilt, on the occasion of the 
marriage of his daughter, as a souvenir of this 
event. I composed it in the neo-Greek style 





“WARSAW, 1861.” 


By M. TONY ROBERT-FLEURY. 


From a Photo. by Braun, Clements & Co., Paris. 


SELECTED BY THE ARTIST 
the real background. The unusual sight 
attracts a small crowd, but their inquisitive- 
ness is kept within due bounds by the drawn 
blinds of the its more 
side, whilst the police, having true artistic 
sympathies, good-humouredly refrain from 
raising any complaint of obstruction. M. 
Beraud’s reputation rests in the main upon 
these pictures of Paris street life, together 
with such studies in artificial lighting as “ At 
the Café Concert” and “The Public Ball.” 
M. Beraud, it is of interest to add, was a 
pupil of Bonnat about the time of the war 
with Germany, and took his part in the 
defence of Paris. 

M. Jules Lefebvre, who has been a mem- 


cab on accessible 
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in order that I might idealize the scene and 
render it more poetic. The group of young 
people—brothers and are admiring 
the young bride, and are without the charm 
of her virginal beauty.” 

During the last twenty years M. Lefebvre, 
who is in his seventieth year, has had the 
reputation of a fashionable portrait-painter, 
but he is most widely known for his’ nude 
female figures, such as “La Vérité” (in the 
Luxembourg), “ Psyche,” “ La Cigale,” ete. 
He has in his time taken all the honours 
which French art has to bestow. 

The President of the Salon, M. Robert- 
Fleury, found it impossible to decide between 
the rival claims of two pictures, “ Warsaw, 


sisters 
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By M. TONY ROBERT-FLEURY. 


From a Photo. by Brawn, Cléments & Co., Paris 
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1861” and “Anxiety.” He desired that 
both should be reproduced, because together 
they well illustrated the development of his 
art, “Warsaw” being painted quite early in 
his career and “ Anxiety” only a year or two 
ago. ‘The former represents a tragic incident 
in the Polish insurrection 





“BRETONS AT PRAYER.” 


the massacre of 


four thousand inhabitants of Warsaw, men, 
women, and children, by the Czar’s troops 
on April 8th, 1861. “ Anxiety,” which so 
clearly explains itself, makes a striking con- 
trast, and it is significant of M. Robert- 
Fleury’s catholic feeling as an artist that his 
affection should be equally divided between 


By M. DAGNAN-BOUVERET. 


From a Photo. by Braun, Cléments & Co., Paris 
SELECTED BY THE ARTisT AS HIS Best PicTURE. 
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his presentment of historical drama and 
domestic pathos. 

“Warsaw” is the better remembered by 
the artist because it secured for him in 1866, 
when he was in his thirtieth year, his first 
medal from the Salon. Only four years later 
M. Robert-Fleury won the medal of honour, 
and he was placed among the masters. 
Inherited talent partly accounted for this rapid 
rise to fame, his father having been a very 
distinguished painter in his time. 

The choice of M. Dagnan-Bouveret like- 
wise wavered between two subjects—“ Bretons 
at Prayer,” quite a hackneyed theme for 
French painters, but presented by him with 
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successfully depicted the piety of the Bretons, 
their quaint, old-world costumes and simple 
demeanours, amidst the picturesque back- 
ground of a typical village. The artist did 
not tell me the particular place in Brittany 
which he had in view when painting the 
picture. It is probably composed from a 
number of studies made during a summer 
jaunt. 

A Parisian by birth, a pupil of Géréme, 
the great classical painter; M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret in later life—he is fifty-three—has 
become the leader of a movement in French 
art which may be described as a return to the 
simplicity of Nature. In the painting of such 
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By M. AIME MOROT. 


From a Photo. by Braun, Cléments & Co., Paria 
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considerable freshness, and “ The Conscripts,” 
a group of young men, peasant, farmer, 
student, leaving their native village to perform 
their military service. Both subjects are 
characteristic of M. WDagnan - Bouveret’s 
present-day work, although in earlier years 
he made excursions into mythology, whilst 
one of the most notable of his Salon pictures 
was of a Shakespearean scene, “‘ Hamlet and 
the Grave- Diggers.” 

M. Pascal Dagnan-Bouveret has made 
Brittany and its people in recent years a 
happy working ground for his brush, and it is 
not surprising that his preference should be 
in favour of a picture in which has been most 


pictures as “Bretons at Prayer” he has 
cultivated a sincere love for the country and 
its life, and, like many another of his less 
distinguished confréres, it is to the country 
that he now goes when he wants fresh 
inspiration in his work. 

M. Aimé Morot, who, with MM. Dagnan- 
Bouveret and Cormon, is one of the 
youngest of the painter-members of the 
Academy, gives his preference to a battle 
picture—“ Charge of Cuirassiers ”—although 
to the French public he is probably quite 
as much known by his representations of 
religious faith as by those of military glory. 
His reputation dates from the early age of 
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twenty three, when he won the 1873 “ Prix 


de Rome” with a large canvas depicting 


“ The Captivity of the Jews in Babylon.” 

M. Morot’s favourite picture is based upon 
an incident in the Battle of Reichshofen, on 
August 6th, 1870, when the French cavalry 
performed one of the many acts of gallantry 
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From a Photo. by Neurdein Frérea 
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hich characterized it during the disastrous 
ar with Germany. As an historical souvenir 
of the event the work was bought by the 
Government and placed in the Musée de 
Versailles. 
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Let me here introduce the favourite picture 
of a successful “outsider,” as M. Frangois 
Brunery would be called if he were an 
English artist. M. Brunery’s success has 
been won in almost entirely one groove of 
work. He has taken as his special theme 
the bright, festive side of the life of monks, 


By M. FRANCOIS BRUNERY. 
Paris 


PicTURE. 


bishops, and cardinals—medizval and modern 

and the picture chosen for reproduction in 
THE STRAND Macazine, “ The Return of a 
Missionary,” is one of a series conceived 
in much the same spirit. This spirit is 
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somewhat satirical, perhaps, at the expense of 
the ecclesiastics, but in “The Return of a 
Missionary,” at any rate, the satire can 
hardly be considered offensive by any 
one. It consists in the contrast between 
the spare figure and somewhat cadaverous 
features of the monk, who has returned from 
the hardship and peril of work among the 
heathen, and the well-fed and well-nourished 
stay-at-home ecclesiastics, who are listening 
with a keen sense of humour to his tale of woe. 

This and similar pictures by M. Brunery 
have won recognition by their faithful 
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“Tt is my weakness,” said M. Fernand 
Cormon, in replying to my request, “ that as 
soon as I have finished a picture it ceases to 
have any interest for me.” 

Nevertheless, the artist was able to suggest 
two pictures as representing him—in his own 
opinion—at his best: “Cain” and “The 
Conquerors of Salamis.” To “Cain ”—which 
was purchased by the Government, on its 
exhibition in 1880, for the national collection 
at the Luxembourg—M. Cormon gave the 
first place, and it is accordingly reproduced 
in this article. Painted at the age of thirty- 
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accuracy of detail as well as by their piquant 
humour. The salons in which his Church 
dignitaries disport themselves have their 
exact counterparts in the old ecclesiastical 
palaces of Italy, where M. Brunery has made 
innumerable studies, whilst their historical 
“ properties ” are painted from a large collec 
tion of such articles gathered together in his 
studio. A native of Turin, M. Brunery 
settled in Paris in 1869, becoming a pupil 
of Géréme and Bonnat, and’ it is as a 


French artist that he has long been regarded. 
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five, he has since produced nothing that 
pleases him so well, although several of his 
subsequent pictures, such as “ The Funeral 
of a Chief of the Iron Age” and “ The 
Arabian Nights,” have received more popula: 
applause. 

By the best critics in French art, it 
may be added, M. Cormon is most esteemed 
for his pictures of prehistoric subjects, to 
which he_ has not merely great 
artistic skill, but large amount of 
archeological knowledge. 
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SIR NIGEL. 


By A. CONAN 


CHAPTER VI. 
LADY ERMYNTRUDE OPENS 
IRON COFFER. 
S in a dream Nigel heard these 
ASZ¥| stupendous and __ incredible 
words. As in a dream also he 
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sequious sacrist, and of a band 
of archers who cleared a path for him and 
for the King’s messenger through the motley 
crowd who had choked the entrance of the 
Abbey Court. A minute later he was walk- 
ing by the side of Chandos through the 
peaceful cloister, and in front, in the open 
archway of the great gate, was the broad 
yellow road between its borders of green 
meadowland. The spring air was the sweeter 
and the more fragrant for that chill dread of 
dishonour and captivity which had so recently 
frozen his ardent heart. He had already 
passed the portal when a hand plucked at his 
sleeve, and he turned to find himself con 
fronted by the brown, honest face and bold 
eyes of the archer who had interfered in his 
behalf. 

“Well,” said Aylward, “what have you to 
say to me, young sir?” 

“What can I say, my good fellow, save 
that I thank you with all my heart? By 
St. Paul, if you had been my _blood- 
brother you could not have stood by me 
more stoutly.” 

“Nay ; but this is not enough.” 

Nigel coloured with vexation, and the more 
so as Chandos was listening with his critical 
smile to their conversation. 

“If you had heard what was said in the 
court,” said he, “ you would understand that I 
am not blessed at this moment with much of 
this world’s gear. The Black Death and the 
monks have between them been heavy upon 
our estate. Willingly would I give you a 
handful of gold for your assistance, since 
that is what you seem to crave, but indeed I 
have it not, and so, once more, I say that 
you must be satisfied with my thanks.” 

“Your gold is nothing to me,” said Ayl- 
ward, shortly, “nor would you buy my loyalty 
if you filled my hufken with rose-nobles so 
long as you were not a man after my own 
heart. But I have seen you back the yellow 
horse and I have seen you face the Abbot 
of Waverley, and you are such a master as 
I would very gladly serve if you have by 
chance a place for such a man. I have seen 
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your following, and I doubt not that they 
were stout fellows in your grandfather’s time, 
but which of them now could draw a bow- 
string to his ear? Through you I have left 
the service of the Abbey of Waverley, and 
where can I look now for a post? If I stay 
here I am all undone like a fretted bow- 
string.” 

“Nay, there can be no hindrance there,” 
said Chandos. ‘“Pardieu! a roystering, 
swaggering, dare-devil archer is worth his 
price on the French border. ‘There are two 
hundred such who march behind my own 
person, and I would ask nothing better than 
to see you amongst them.” 

“TI thank you, noble sir, for your offer,” 
said Aylward, “and I had rather follow your 
banner than many another one, for it is well 
known that it goes ever forward, and I have 
heard enough of the wars to know that there 
are small pickings for the man who lags 
behind. Yet, if the squire will have me, I 
would choose to fight under the five roses of 
Loring, for though I was born in the hundred 
of EaseLourne and the rape of Chichester, 
yet I have grown up and learned to use the 
long-bow in these parts, and as the free son 
of a free franklin I had rather serve my own 
neighbour than a stranger.” 

“‘My good fellow,” said Nigel, “I have told 
you that I could in no wise reward you for 
such service.” 

“If you will but take me to the wars, I 
will see to my own reward,” said Aylward. 
“Till then I ask for none, save a corner of 
your table and six feet of your floor, for it is 
certain that the only reward I would get 
from the Abbey for this day’s work would be 
the scourge for my back and the stocks for 
my ankles. Samkin Aylward is your man, 
Squire Nigel, from this hour on, and by these 
ten finger-bones he trusts the devil will fly 
away with him if ever he gives you cause to 
regret it.” So saying, he raised his hand to 
his steel cap in salute, slung his great yellow 
bow over his back, and followed on some 
paces in the rear of his new master. 

“Pardieu! I have arrived 4 la bonne 
heure,” said Chandos. “I rode _ from 
Windsor and came to your manor-house to 
find it empty save for a fine old dame, who 
told me of your troubles. From her I 
walked across to the Abbey, and none too 
soon, for what with clothyard shafts for your 
body, and bell, book, and candle for your 
soul, it was no very cheerful outlook.. But 
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1 HAVE ARRIVED A LA BONNE HEURE SAID 


CHANDOS, 


* parpreu ! 


here is the very dame herself, if I mistake 
not.” 

It was indeed the formidable figure of the 
Lady Ermyntrude—gaunt, bowed, and lean 
ing on her staff, which had emerged from the 
door of the manor-house and advanced to 
greet them. She croaked with laughter, and 
shook her stick at the great building as she 
heard of the discomfiture of the Abbey 
Court. Then she led the way into the hall, 
where the best which she could provide had 
been laid out for their illustrious guest. 
There was Chandos blood in her own veins, 
traceable back through the de Greys, de 
Multons, de Valences, de Montagues, and 
other high and noble strains, so that the 
meal had been eaten and cleared before 
she had done tracing the network of inter- 
marriages and connections, with quarterings, 
impalements, lozenges, and augmentations by 
which the blazonry of the two families might 
be made to show a common origin. Back 
to the Conquest, and before it, there was 
not a noble family tree every twig and bud 
of which not familiar to the Dame 
Ermyntrude. 

And now, when the trestles were cleared 
and the three were left alone in the hall, 
Chandos broke his message to the lady. 

“ King Edward hath ever borne in mind 
that noble knight your son, Sir Eustace,” 
said he. “He will journey to Southampton 
next week, and I am his harbinger. He bade 
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me say, noble and 
honoured lady, that 
he would come from 
Guildford in an easy 


stage, so that he 
might spend one 
night under your 
roof.” 

The old dame 
flushed with plea- 
sure, and then 
turned white with 
vexation at the 
words. 

“Tt is in truth 


great honour to the 
house of Loring,” 
said she, “ yet our 
roof is now humble 


and, as you have 
seen, our fare is 
plain. The King 


knows not that we are so poor. I fear lest we 
seem churlish and niggard in his eyes.” 

But Chandos reasoned away her fears. 
The King’s retinue would journey on to 
Farnham Castle. ‘There were no ladies in 
his party. ‘Though he was King, still he was 
a hardy soldier, and cared little for his ease. 
In any case, since he had declared his 
coming they must make the best of it. 
Finally, with all delicacy, Chandos offered 
his own purse if it would help in the matter. 
But already the Lady Ermyntrude had 
recovered her composure. 

“ Nay, fair kinsman, that may not be,” said 
she. “I will make such preparation as I may 
for the King. He will bear in mind that, if 
the house of Loring can give nothing else, 
they have always held their blood and their 
lives at his disposal.” 

Chandos was to ride on to Farnham Castle 
and beyond, but he expressed his desire to 
have a warm bath ere he left ‘Tilford ; for, 
like most of his fellow-knights, he was much 
addicted to simmering in the hottest water 
that he could possibly endure. The bath, 
therefore, a high hooped arrangement like a 
broader but shorter churn, was carried into 
the privacy of the guest-chamber, and thither 
it was that Nigel was summoned to hold him 
company whilst he stewed and sweltered in 
his tub. Nigel perched himself upon the 
side of the high bed, swinging his legs over 
the edge, and gazing with wonder and amuse- 
ment at the quaint face, the ruffled yellow 
hair, and the sinewy shoulders of the famous 
warrior, dimly seen amid a pillar of steam. 
He was in a mood for talk, so Nigel, with 
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eager eyes, plied him with a thousand ques- 
tions about the wars, hanging upon every 


word which came back to him, like those of 


the ancient oracles, out of the mist and the 
cloud. To Chandos himself, the old soldier 
for whom war had lost its freshness, it was a 
renewal of his own ardent youth to hear 
Nigel’s rapid questions and to mark the 
rapt attention with which he listened. 

“Tell me of the Welsh, honoured sir,” 
asked the squire. “‘ What manner of soldiers 
are the Welsh ?” 

“They are very valiant men of war,” said 
Chandos, splashing about in his tub. “ There 
is good skirmishing to be had in their valleys 
if you ride with a small following. They 
flare up like a furze bush in the flames, but 
if for a short space you may abide the heat 
of it, then there is a chance that it may be 
cooler ! ” 

“ And the Scotch?” asked Nigel. “ You 
have made war upon them also, as I under- 
stand.” 

“The Scotch knights have no masters in 
the world, and he who can hold his own with 
the best of them, be it a Douglas, a Murray, or 
a Seaton, has nothing more to learn. Though 
you be a hard 
man, you will 
always meet as 
hard a one if 
you ride north- 
ward. If the 
Welsh be like 
the furze fire, 
then, pardieu ! 
the Scotch are 
the peat, for 
they will smoul- 
der, and you 
will never come 
to the end of 
them. I have 
had many happy 
hours on the 
marchesof Scot- 
land, tor even if 
there be no war 
the Percies of 
Alnwick or the 
Governor of 
Carlisle can still 
raise a little 
bickering with 
the Border clans.” 

“T bear in mind that 
my father was wont to 
say that they were very 
stout spearmen.” 
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“No better in the world, for the spears are 
twelve foot long, and they hold them in very 
thick array ; but their archers are weak, save 
only the men of Ettrick and Selkirk, who 
come from the forest. I pray you to open 
the lattice, Nigel, for the steam is over thick. 
Now, in Wales it is the spearmen who are 
weak, and there are no archers in these 
islands like the men of Gwent, with their 
bows ot elm, which shoot with such power 
that I have known a cavalier to have his 
horse killed when the shaft had passed 
through his mail-breeches, his thigh, and his 
saddle. And yet, what is the most strongly- 
shot arrow to these new balls of iron driven 
by the fire-powder, which will crush a man’s 
armour as an egg is crushed by a stone? 
Our fathers knew them not.” 
“Then the better for us,” 
since there is at least one 
venture which is all our own.” 

Chandos chuckled and turned upon the 
flushed youth a twinkling and sympathetic 
eye. 

“You have a fashion of speech which 
carries me back to the old men whom I met in 
my boyhood,” said he. “There were some of 

the real old knights- 
errant left in those 
days, and they spoke 
as you do. 
Young as you 
are, you belong 
to another age. 
Where got you 
that trick of 
thought and 
word ?” 

“T have only 
had one to 
teach me—the 
Lady Ermyn- 
trude.” 

“Pardieu! she 
has trained a 

proper young 
hawk ready to 
stoop at a 
lordly quarry,” 
said Chandos. 
“T would that 
I had the first 
unhooding of 
you. Will you 
not ride with 
me to the wars ?” 

The tears brimmed over 
from Nigel’s eyes, and he 
wrung the gaunt hand 


cried Nigel, 
honourable 
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extended from the bath. “ By St. Paul, what 
could I ask better in the world? I fear to leave 
her, for she has none other to care for her. 
But if it can in any way be arranged ——” 

“The King’s hand may smooth it out. Say 
no more until he is here. But if you wish to 
ride with me——” 

“What could man wish for more? Is 
there a squire in England who would not 
serve under the banner of Chandos? Whither 
do you go, fair sir? And when do you go? 
Is it to Scotland? Is it to Ireland? Is it 
to France? But alas, alas!” 

The eager face had clouded. For the 
instant he had forgotten that a suit of armour 
was as much beyond his means as a service 
of gold plate Down in a twinkling came 
all his high hopes to the ground. Oh, these 
sordid material things, which come between 
our dreams and their fulfilment! The squire 
of such a knight must dress with the best. 
Yet all the fee simple of Tilford would scarce 
suffice for one suit of plate. 

Chandos with his quick wit and knowledge 
of the world had guessed the cause of this 
sudden change 

“If you fight under my banner it is for me 
to find the weapons,” said he. “ Nay, I will 
not be denied.” 

But Nigel shook his head sadly. 

“Tt may not be. The Lady Ermyntrude 
would sell this old house and every acre 
round it ere she would permit me to accept 
this gracious bounty which you offer. Yet I 
do not despair, for only last week I won for 
myself a noble war-horse, for which I paid 
not a penny, so perchance a suit of armour 
may also come my way.” 

** And how won you the horse ?” 

“It was given me by the monks of 
Waverley.” 

“This is wonderful. Pardieu! I should 
have expected, from what I have seen, that 
they would have given you little save their 
malediction.” 

“They had no use for the horse, and they 
gave it to me.” 

“Then we have only to find someone who 
has no use for a suit of armour and will give 
itto you. Yet I trust that you will think 
better of it and let me—since that good lady 
proves that lam your kinsman—fit you for 
the wars.” 

“T thank you, noble sir, and if I should 
turn to anyone it would indeed be to you, 
but there are other ways which I would try 
first. But I pray you, good Sir John, to tell 
me of some of your noble spear-runnings 
against the French, for the whole land rings 
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with the tale of your deeds, and I have heard 
that in one morning three champions have 


fallen before your lance. Was it not so?” 

“ That it was indeed so these scars upon 
my body will prove; but these were the 
follies of my youth.” 

“How can you call them follies? Are 
they not the means by which honourable 
advancement may be gained and one’s lady 
exalted ?” 

“Tt is right that you should think so, 
Nigel. At your age a man should have a 
hot head and a high heart. I also had both, 
and fought for my lady’s glove or for my vow, 
or for the love of fighting. But as one grows 
older and commands men one has other 
things to care for. One thinks less of one’s 
own honour and more of the safety of the 
army. It is not your own spear, your own 
sword, your own arm which will turn the 
tide of fight, but a cool head may save a 
stricken field. He who knows when his 
horsemen should charge and when _ they 
should fight on foot, he who can mix his 
archers with his men-at-arms in such a fashion 
that each can support the other, he who can 
hold up his reserve and pour it into the battle 
when it may turn the tide, he who has a quick 
eye for boggy land and broken ground, that 
is the man who is of more worth to an army 
than Roland, Oliver, and all the Paladins.” 

“ Yet if his knights fail him, honoured sir, 
all his headwork will not prevail.” 

“ True enough, Nigel ; so may every squire 
ride to the wars with his soul on fire, as yours 
is now. But I must linger no longer, for the 
King’s service must be done. I will dress, 
and when I have bid farewell to the noble 
Dame Ermyntrude I will on to Farnham, 
but you will see me here again on the day 
that the King comes.” 

So Chandos went his way that evening, 
walking his horse through the peaceful lanes 
and twanging his citole as he went, for he 
loved music and was famous for his merry 
songs. The cottagers came from their huts, 
and laughed and clapped as the rich, full 
voice swelled and sank to the cheery tinkling 
of the strings. There were few who saw him 
pass that would have guessed that the quaint, 
one-eyed man with the yellow hair was the 
toughest fighter and craftiest man of war in 
Europe. Once only, as he entered Farnham, 
an old broken man-at-arms ran out in his 
rags and clutched at his horse as a dog 
gambols round his master. Chandos threw 
him a kind word and a gold coin as he passed 
on to the Castle. 

In the meanwhile young Nigel and the 





























Lady Ermyntrude, left alone with their diffi- 
culties, looked blankly in each other’s faces. 

“The cellar is well-nigh empty,” said 
Nigel. “ There are two firkins of small beer 
and a tun of canary. How can we set such 
drink before the King and his Court ?” 

“We must have some wine of Bordeaux. 
With that and the mottled cow’s calf, and 
the fowls, and a goose, we can set forth a 
sufficient repast if he stays only for the one 
night. How many will be with him ?” 

“* A dozen, at the least.” 

The old dame wrung her hands in despair. 

“ Nay, take it not to heart, dear lady,” said 
Nigel. “We have but to say the word, and 
the King would stop at Waverley, where he 
and his Court-.would find all 
that they could wish.” 

“Never!” cried the Lady 
Ermyntrude. ;“ It would be 
shame and disgrace to us for 
ever if the King were to pass 
our door when he has gra- 
ciously said that he was fain 
to enter in. Nay, I will do 
it. Never did I think that I 
would be forced to this ; but 
[ know that he would wish 
it, and I will do it.” 

She went to the old iron 
coffer and, taking a small 
key from her girdle, she un- 
locked it. The rusty hinges, 
screaming shrillyas shethrew 
back the lid, proclaimed how 
seldom it was that she had 
penetrated into the sacred 
recesses of her treasure-chest. 
At the top were some relics 
of old finery—a silken cloak 
spangled with golden stars, 
. coif of silver filigree, a roll 
of Venetian lace. Beneath 
were little packets tied in 
silk, which the old lady 
handled with tender care: a 
man’s hunting glove, a 
child’s shoe, a_ love- knot 
done in faded green ribbon, some letters in 
rude rough script, and a vernicle of St. 
Thomas. Then from the very bottom of the 
box she drew three objects, swathed in silken 
loth, which she uncovered and laid upon 
the table. The one was a bracelet of rough 
old studded with uncut rubies, the second 
vas a gold salver, and the third was a 

gh goblet of the same metal. 

“You have heard me speak of these, 
Nigel, but never before have you seen them, 
Vol, xxxi.—18, 
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for indeed I have not opened the hutch for 
fear that we might be tempted in our great 
need to turn them into money. I have kept 
them out of my sight and even out of my 
thoughts. But now it is the honour of the 
house which calls, and even these must go. 
This goblet was that which my husband, Sir 
Nele Loring, won after the intaking of 
Belgarde, when he and his comrades held 
the lists from matins to vespers against the 
flower of the French chivalry. The salver 
was given him by the Earl of. Pembroke in 
memory of his valour upon the field of 
Falkirk.” 

“ And the bracelet, dear lady?” 

“You will not laugh, Nigel?” 





VERY BOTTOM OF THE BOX SHE DREW THREE OBJECTs.” 


“ Nay ; why should I laugh?” 

“The bracelet was the prize for the Queen 
of Beauty which was given to me before all 
the high-born ladies of England by Sir Nele 
Loring a month before our marriage. The 
Queen of Beauty, Nigel—I, old and twisted, 
as you see me. Five strong men went down 
before his lance before he won that trinket 
for me. And now, in my last years——” 

“ Nay, dear and honoured lady, we will 
not part with it.” 
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“ Yes, Nigel ; he would have it so. I can 
hear his whisper in my ear. Honour to him 
was everything—the rest nothing. Take it 
from me, Nigel, ere my heart weakens. 
To-morrow you will ride with it to Guildford, 
you will see Thorold the goldsmith, and you 
will raise enough money to pay for all that 
we shall need for the King’s coming.” She 
turned her face away to hide the quivering of 
her wrinkled features, and the crash of the 
iron lid covered the sob which burst from 
her overwrought soul. 


CHAPTER VII. 
HOW NIGEL WENT MARKETING TO 
GUILDFORD. 

IT was on a bright June morning that young 
Nigel, with youth and springtime to make his 
heart light, rode upon his errand from Tilford 
to Guildford town. Beneath him was his 
great yellow war-horse, caracoling and curvet- 
ing as he went, as blithe and free of spirit as 
his master. In all England one would scarce 
have found upon that morning so high- 
mettled and so debonair a pair. ‘The sandy 
road wound through groves of fir, where the 
breeze came soft and fragrant with resinous 
gums, or over heathery downs, which rolled 
away to north and to south, vast and un- 
tenanted, for on the uplands the soil was 
poor and water scarce. Over Crooksbury 
Common he passed, and then across the 
great heath of Puttenham, following a 
sandy path which wound amid the bracken 
and the heather, for he meant to strike 
the Pilgrims’ Way where it turns east- 
ward from Farnham and from Seale. As 
he rode he continually felt his saddle-bag 
with his hand, for in it, securely strapped, 
he had placed the pregious treasures of the 
Lady Ermyntrude. As he saw the grand 
tawny neck tossing before him and felt the 
easy heave of the great horse and heard the 
muffled drumming of his hoofs, he could have 
sung and shouted with the joy of living. 

Behind him, upon the little brown pony 
which had been Nigel’s former mount, rode 
Samkin Aylward, the bowman, who had 
taken upon himself the duties of personal 
attendant and bodyguard. His great 
shoulders and breadth of frame seemed 
dangerously top-heavy upon the tiny steed, 
but he ambled along, whistling a merry lilt, 
and as light-hearted as his master. There 
was no countryman who had not a nod, and 
no woman who had not a smile, for the jovial 
bowman, who rode for the most part with his 
face over his shoulder, staring at the last 
petticoat which had passed him. Once only 
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he met with a harsher greeting. It was from 
a tall, white-headed, red-faced man whom 
they met upon the moor. 

“Good morrow, dear father,” cried Ay)l- 
ward. “How is it with you at Crooksbury ? 
And how is the new black cow, and the ewes 
from Alton, and Mary the dairymaid, and all 
your gear?” 

“It ill becomes you to ask, you ne’er-do- 
weel,” said the old man. “ You have angered 
the monks of Waverley, whose tenant I am, 
and they would drive me out of my farm. 
Yet there are three more years to run, and, 
do what they may, I will bide till then. But 
little did I think that I should lose my home- 
stead through you, Samkin, and, big as you 
are, I would knock the dust out of that green 
jerkin with a good hazel switch if I had you 
at Crooksbury.” 

“Then you shall do it to-morrow morning, 
good father, for I will come and see you 
then. But indeed I did not do more at 
Waverley than you would have done your- 
self. Look me in the eye, old hot-head, and 
tell me if you would have stood by while the 
last Loring—look at him, as he rides, with 
his head in the air and his soul in the clouds 

—was shot down before my very eyes at 
the bidding of that fat monk! If you would, 
then I disown you as my father.” 

“ Nay, Samkin, if it was like that, then per- 
haps what you did was not so far amiss. But 
it is hard to lose the old farm when my very 
heart is buried deep in the good brown soil.” 

“Tut, man, there are three years to run, 
and what may not happen in three years ? 
Before that time I shall have gone to the 
wars, and when I have opened a French 
strong-box or two you can buy the good 
brown soil and snap your fingers at Abbot 
John and his bailiffs. Am I not as proper a 
man as Tom Withstaff of Churt? And yet 
he came back after six months with his 
pockets full of rose-nobles and a French 
wench on either arm.” 

“* Heaven preserve us from the wenches, 
Samkin ; but indeed I think that if there is 
money to be gathered you are as likely to 
get your fist full as any man who goes to the 
war. But hasten, lad, hasten! Already your 
young master is over the brow.” 

Thus admonished, the archer waved his 
gauntleted hand to his father and, digging 
his heels into the sides of his little pony, soon 
drew up with the squire. Nigel glanced over 


his shoulder and slackened speed until the 
pony’s head was up to his saddle. 

“ Have I not heard, archer,” said he, “that 
an outlaw has been loose in these parts?” 
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“Tt is true, fair sir. He was villein to Sir 
Peter Mandeville, but he broke his bonds 
and fled into the forests. Men call him the 
Wild Man of Puttenham.” 

“How comes it that he has not been 
hunted down? If the man be a drawlatch 
and a robber, it would be an honourable deed 
to clear the country of such an evil.” 

“Twice the sergeants-at-arms from Guild- 
ford have come out against him, but the fox 
has many earths, and it would puzzle you to 
get him out of them.” 

“By St. Paul, were my errand not a 
pressing one I would be tempted to turn 
aside <nd seek him. Where lives he, then ?” 

“There is a great morass beyond Putten- 
ham, and across it there are caves in which 
he and his people lurk.” 

“ His people! He hath a band ?” 

‘“ There are several with him.” 

“Tt sounds a most honourable enterprise,” 
said Nigel. ‘When the King hath come 
and gone we will spare a 
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the south and came out at St. Catherine’s 
Hill, where stands the pilgrim shrine, a grey 
old ruin now, but once so august, so crowded, 
and so affluent. It was this second branch 
upon which Nigel and Aylward found them- 
selves as they rode to Guildford. No one, 
as it chanced, was going the same way as 
themselves, but they met one large drove 
of pilgrims returning from their journey, 
with pictures of St. Thomas and _ snails’ 
shells or little leaden ampulle in their hats 
and bundles of purchases over their shoulders. 
They were a grimy, ragged, travel-stained 
crew, the men walking, the women borne on 
asses. Man and beast they limped along as 
if it would be a glad day when they saw their 
homes once more. These and a few beggars 
or minstrels, who crouched among the heather 
on either side of the track in the hope of 
receiving an occasional farthing from the 
passers-by, were the only folk they met until 
they had reached the village of Puttenham. 





day for the outlaws of Put 
tenham. I fear there is 
littlke chance for us to see 
them on this journey.” 

2 rhey prey upon the 
pilgrims who pass along the 
Winchester road, and they 
ire well loved by the folk 
in these parts, for they rob 
none of them and have an 
open hand for all who will 
help them.” 

“Tt is right easy to have 
an open hand with the 
money that you have 
stolen,” said Nigel, “but I 
fear that they will not try to 
rob two men with swords 
at their girdles like you 
and me, so we shall have 
no profit from them.’ 

They had passed over 
the wild moors and had 
come down now into the 
main road by which the 
pilgrims from the West of 
England made their way 
to the national shrine at 
Canterbury. It passed from 
Winchester and up the 
beautiful valley of the 
[tchen until it reached Farn- 
ham, where it forked into 
two branches, one of which 
ran along the Hog’s Back, 





while the second wound to “THEY MET ONE LARGE DROVE OF PILGRIMS RETURNING FROM THEIK JOURNEY,” 
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Already there was a hot sun, and just breeze 
enough to send the dust flying down the 
road, so they were glad to clear their throats 
with a glass of beer at the ale-stake in the 
village, where the fair ale-wife gave Nigel a 
cold farewell because he had no attentions 
for her, and Aylward a box on the ear because 
he had too many. 

On the farther side of Puttenham the road 
runs through thick woods of oak and beech, 
with a tangled undergrowth of fern and 
bramble. Here they met a patrol of sergeants- 
of-arms, tall fellows, well-mounted, clad in 
studded-leather caps and tunics, with lances 
and swords. 

They walked their horses slowly on the 
shady side of the road, and stopped as the 
travellers came up, to ask if they had been 
molested on the way. 

“ Have a care,” they added, “for the Wild 
Man and his wife are out. Only yesterday 
they slew a merchant from the west and took 
a hundred crowns.” 

“ His wife, you say?” 

“Yes ; she is ever at his side, and has saved 
him many a time, for if he has the strength 
it is she who has the wit. I hope to see 
their heads together upon the green grass one 
of these mornings.” 

The patrol passed downwards towards 
Farnham, and so, as it proved, away from the 
robbers, who had doubtless watched them 
closely from the dense brushwood which 
skirted the road. Coming round a curve 
Nigel and Aylward were aware of a tall and 
graceful woman who sat, wringing her hands 
and weeping bitterly, upon the bank by the 
side of the track. At such a sight of beauty 
in distress Nigel pricked Pommers with the 
spur, and in three bounds was at the side of 
the unhappy lady. 

“What ails you, fair dame?” he asked. 
“Ts there any small matter in which I may 
stand your friend, or is it possible that 
anyone hath had so hard a heart as to do you 
an injury ?” 

She rose and turned upon him a face full 
of hope and entreaty. 

“Oh, save my poor, poor father!” she 
cried. “Have you, perchance, seen the way- 
wardens? They passed us, and I fear they 
are beyond reach.” 

“Yes ; they have ridden onwards, but we 
may serve as well.” 

“Then hasten, hasten, I pray you! Even 
now they may be doing him to death. They 
have dragged him into yonder grove, and I 
have heard his voice growing ever weaker in 
the distance. Hasten, I implote you !” 
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Nigel sprang from his horse and tossed 
the rein to Aylward. 

“Nay, let us go together. 
robbers were there, lady ? ” 

“ Two stout fellows.” 

“Then I come also.” 

“Nay, it is not possible,” said Nigel. 
“The wood is too thick for horses, and we 
cannot leave them in the road.” 

“T will guard them,” cried the lady. 

“ Pommers is not so easily held. Do you 
bide here, Aylward, until you hear from me. 
Stir not, Icommand you!” So saying, Nigel, 
with the light of adventure gleaming in his 
joyous eyes, drew his sword and plunged 
swiftly into the forest. 

Far and fast he ran from glade to glade, 
breaking through the bushes, springing over 
the brambles, light as a young deer, peering 
this way and that, straining his ears for a 
sound, and catching only the cry of the 
wood-pigeons. Still on he went, with the 
constant thought of the weeping woman 
behind and of the captured man in front. 
It was not until he was footsore and out of 
breath that he stopped with his hand to his 
side, and considered that his own business 
had still to be done, and that it was time 
once more that he should seek the road to 
Guildford. 


How many 


Meantime Aylward had found his own 
rough means of consoling the woman in the 
road, who stood sobbing with her face against 
the side of Pommers’ saddle. 

“ Nay, weep not, my pretty one,” said he. 
“Tt brings the tears to my own eyes to see 
them stream from thine.” 

“ Alas! good archer, he was the best of 
fathers, so gentle and so kind. Had you but 
known him you must have loved him.” 

“ Tut, tut ; he will suffer no scathe. Squire 
Nigel will bring him back to you anon.” 

“No, no; I shall never see him more. 
Hold me, archer, or I fall !” 

Aylward pressed his ready arm round the 
supple waist. The fainting woman leaned 
with her hand upon his shoulder. Her pale 
face looked past him, and it was some new 
light in her eyes—a flash of expectancy, of 
triumph, of wicked joy—which gave him 
sudden warning of his danger. He shook 
her off and sprang to one side, but only just 
in time to avoid a crashing blow from a great 
club in the hands of a man even taller and 
stronger than himself. He had one quick 
vision of great white teeth clenched in grim 
ferocity, a wild flying beard, and blazing 
wild-beast eyes. The next instant he had 


























SIR 


“IT WAS SOME NEW LIGHT IN HER EVES—A FLASH OF EXPECTANCY, OF TRIUMPH, OF 
WICKED JOVY—WHICH GAVE HIM SUDDEN WARNING OF HIS DANGER.” 


closed, ducking his head beneath another 
swing of that murderous cudgel. With 
his arms round the robbers burly body 
and his face buried in his bushy beard, 
Aylward gasped and strained and heaved. 
Back and forward in the dusty road the two 
men stamped and staggered, a grim wrestling- 
match with life for the prize. Twice the 
great strength of the outlaw had Aylward 
nearly down, and twice with his greater youth 
and skill the archer restored his grip and his 
balance. Then at last his turn came. He 
slipped his leg behind the other’s knee and, 
giving a mighty wrench, tore him across it. 
With a hoarse shout the outlaw toppled back- 
wards, and had hardly reached the ground 
before Aylward had his knee upon his chest 
and his short sword deep in his beard and 
pointed to his throat. 

“By these ten finger-bones,” he gasped, 
“one more struggle and it is your last!” 
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The man lay still enough, 
for he was half-stunned by 
the crashing fall. Aylward 
looked round him, but the 
woman had disappeared. 
At the first blow struck 
she had vanished into the 
forest. He began to have 
fears for his master, think- 
ing that he, perhaps, had 
been lured into some death- 
trap, but his forebodings 
were soon set at rest, for 
Nigel himself came hasten- 
ing down the road, which 
he had struck some dis- 
tance from the spot where 
he left it. 

“By St. Paul!” he cried, 
“who is this man on whom 
you are perched, and 
where is the lady who has 
honoured us so far as to 
crave our help? Alas, that 
I have been unable to find 
her father !” 

“As well for you, fair 
sir,” said Aylward, “ for I 
am of opinion that her 
father was the devil. This 
woman is, as I believe, the 
wife of the Wild Man of 
Puttenham, and this is 
the Wild Man _ himself 
who set upon me and 
tried to brain me with his 
club.” 

The outlaw, who had 
opened his eyes, looked with a scowl from 
his captor to the new-comer. 

“ You are in luck, archer,” said he, “ for I 
have come to grips with many a man, but I 
cannot call to mind any who have had the 
better of me.” 

“You have indeed the grip of a bear,” 
said Aylward, “but it was a coward deed 
that your wife should hold me while you 
dashed out my brains with a stick. It is 
also a most villainous thing to lay a snare for 
wayfarers by asking for their pity and 
assistance, so that it was our own soft hearts 
which brought us into such danger. The 
next who hath real need of our help may 
suffer for your sins.” 

“When the hand of the whole world is 
against you,” said the outlaw, in a surly voice, 
“you must fight as you best can.” 

“You well deserve to be hanged, if only 
because you have brought this woman, who 
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is fair and gentle spoken, to such a life,” said 
Nigel. ‘“ Let us tie him by the wrist to my 
stirrup-leather, Aylward, and we will lead him 
into Guildford.” 

The archer drew a spare bow-string from 
his case, and had bound the prisoner as 
directed when Nigel gave a sudden start and 
cry of alarm. 

“ Heaven help us!” he cried. 
the saddle-bag ? ” 

It had been cut away by a sharp knife. 
Only the ends of strap remained. 


“* Where is 
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it was not this fellow who took it, since I 
have never had my hands from him. It can 
only be the woman who fled with it while we 
fought.” 
Nigel stamped about 
perplexity. 
“T would follow her to the world’s end if 
I knew where I could find her, but to search 
these woods for her is to look for a mouse in 
a wheat-field. Good St. George! thou who 
didst overcome the dragon, I pray you, by 
that most honourable and knightly achieve- 
ment, that you will be 
with me now; and you 
also, great St. Julian, 
patron of all wayfarers 
in distress! Two candles 
before your 


the road in his 


shall burn 
shrine at Godalming if 
you will but bring me 
back my _ saddle - bag. 
What would I not give to 
have it back ?” 

* Will you give me my 
life?” asked the outlaw. 
“Promise that I go free 
and you shall have it 
back, if it be indeed true 
that my wife has taken it.” 

“Nay; I cannot do 
that,” said Nigel. “ My 
honour would surely be 
concerned, since my loss 
is a private one, but it 
would be to the public 
scathe that you should go 
free. By St. Paul, it 
would be an_ ungentle 
deed if, in order to save 
my own, I let you loose 
upon the gear of a hun- 


Aylward and Nigel dred others.” 

stared at each other “T will not ask that 
in blank dismay. - gn : = you let me loose,” said 
Wr < HEAVEN HELP US: HE CRIED. WHERE IS THE ? - = 
Then the young SADDLE-BAG ? " the Wild Man. “If you 
squire shook his will promise that my life 


clenched hands and pulled at his yellow curls 
in his despair. “The Lady Ermyntrude’s 
bracelet! My grandfather’s cup!” he cried. 
‘I would have died ere I lost them. What 
can I say to her? I dare not return until I 
have found them. Oh, Aylward, Aylward ! 
how came you to let them be taken ?” 

The honest archer had pushed back his 
steel cap and was scratching his tangled 
head. 

“Nay, I know nothing of it. You never 
said that there was aught of price in the bag, 
else had I kept a better eye uponit. Certes, 





be spared I will restore your bag.” 

“JT cannot give such a promise, for it 
will lie with the sheriff and reeves of 
Guildford.” 

“ Shall I have your word in my favour ?” 

“That I could promise you, if you will 
give back the bag, though I know not how 
far my word may avail. But your words are 
vain, for you cannot think that we will be so 
fond as to let you go in the hope that you 
return ?” 

“T would not ask it,” said the Wild Man, 
“for I can get your bag and yet never stir 
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from the spot where I stand. Have I your 
promise, upon your honour and all that you 
hold dear, that you will ask for grace ?” 

* You have.” 

** And that my wife shall be unharmed ?” 

“T promise it.” 

The outlaw laid back his head and uttered 
a long, shrill cry like the howl of a wolf. 
There was a silent pause, and then, clear 
and shrill, there rose the same cry no great 
distance away in the forest. Again the Wild 
Man called, and again his mate replied. A 
third time he summoned, as the deer bells to 
the doe in the green wood. Then with a 
rustle of brushwood and snapping of twigs 
the woman was before them once more-— 
tall, pate, graceful, wonderful. She glanced 
neither at Aylward nor Nigel, but ran to the 
side of her husband. 

“Dear and sweet lord,” she cried, “I trust 
they have done you no hurt. I waited by 
the old ash, and my heart sank when you 
came not.” 

“T have been taken at last, wife.” 

“Oh, cursed, cursed day! Let him go, 
kind, gentle sirs ; do not take him from me!” 

“They will speak for me at Guildford,” 
said the Wild Man. “They have sworn it. 
But hand them first the bag that you have 
taken.” 

She drew it out from under her loose 
cloak. 

“Here it is, gentle sir! Indeed, it went 
to my heart to take it, for you had mercy 
upon me in my trouble. But now I am, as 
you see, in real and very sore distress. Will 
you not have mercy now? ‘Take ruth on us, 
fair sir! On my knees I beg it of you, most 
gentle and kindly squire.” 

Nigel had clutched his bag, and right 
glad he was to feel that the treasures were 
all safe within it. 

“ My promise is given,” said he. “TI will 
say what I can, but the issue rests with 
others. I pray you to stand up, for indeed 
I cannot promise more.” 

“Then I must be content,” said she, 
rising with a composed face. “ I have prayed 
you to take ruth, and indeed I can do no 
more; but ere I go back to the forest I 
would rede you to be on your guard, lest you 
lose your bag once more. Wot you how I 
took it, archer? Nay, it was simple enough, 
and may happen again, so I make it clear to 
you. I had this knife in my sleeve, and 
though it is small it is very sharp. I slipped 
it down like this. Then when I seemed to 
weep with my face against the saddle, I cut 
down like this——” 
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In an instant she had shorn through the 
stirrup leather which bound her man, and 
he, diving under the belly of the horse, had 
slipped like a snake into the brushwood. In 
passing he had struck Pommers from beneath, 
and the great horse, enraged and insulted, 
was rearing high with two men hanging to his 
bridle. When at last he had calmed there 
was no sign left of the Wild Man or of his 
wife. In vain did Aylward, an arrow on his 
string, run here and there among the great 
trees and peer down the shadowy glades. 
When he returned he and his master cast a 
shamefaced glance at each other. 

“T trust that we are better soldiers than 
jailers,” said Aylward, as he climbed on to 
his pony. 

But Nigel’s frown relaxed into a smile. 

“At least we have gained back what we 
lost,” said he. “Here I place it on the 
pommel of my saddle, and I shall not take 
my eyes from it until we are safe in Guildford 
town.” 

So they jogged on together, until passing 
St. Catherine’s shrine they crossed the 
winding Wey once more, and so found them- 
selves in the steep High Street, with its heavy- 
eaved, gabled houses, its monkish hospitium 
upon the left, where good ale may still be 
quaffed, and its great square-keeped Castle 
upon the right, no grey and grim skeleton of 
ruin, but very quick and alert, with blazoned 
banner flying free and steel caps twinkling 
from the battlement. A row of booths 
extended from the Castle gate to the High 
Street, and two doors from the Church of the 
Trinity was that of Thorold the goldsmith, a 
rich burgess and mayor of the town. He 
looked long and lovingly at the rich rubies and 
at the fine work upon the goblet. Then he 
stroked his flowing grey beard as he pondered 
whether he should offer fifty nobles or sixty, 
for he knew well that he could sell them 
again for two hundred. If he offered too 
much his profit would be reduced. If he 
offered too little the youth might go as far as 
London with them, for they were rare and 
of great worth. The young man was ill-clad 
and his eyes were anxious. Perchance he 
was hard pressed and was ignorant of the 
value of what he bore. He would sound 
him. 

“These things are old and out of fashion, 
fair sir,” said he. “Of the stones I can 
scarce say if they are of good quality or 
not, but they are dull and rough. Yet, if 
your. price be low, I may add them to my 
stock, though indeed this booth was made to 
sell and not to buy. What do you ask ?” 
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“TIT am_ concerned 
by what you say,” said 
he. “You know more 
of these things than I 
can do. However, I 
will take 

“A hundred and 
fifty,” whispered Ayl- 
ward’s voice in his ear. 

“A hundred and 
fifty,” said Nigel, only 
too relieved to have 
found the humblest 
guide upon these un- 
wonted paths. 

The goldsmith started. 
This youth was not the 
simple soldier that he 
had seemed. That 
frank face, those grey 
eyes were traps for the 
unwary. Never had he 
been more taken aback 
in a bargain. 





Nigel bent his “This is fond talk 
brows in per- and can lead to no- 
lexity Here “(HE STROKED HIS FLOWING GREY BEARD AS HE PONDERED nine Coie ote? gai he 
plexity, ere WHETHER HE SHOULD OFFER FIFTY NOBLES OR SIXTY.” thing, fair sir,” said he, 
was a game In turning a way and 


which neither his bold heart nor his active 
limbs could help him. It was the new force 
mastering the old—the man of commerce 
conquering the man of war—wearing him 
down and weakening him through the 
centuries until he had him as his bond- 
servant and his thrall. 

“TI know not what to ask, good sir,” said 
Nigel. “It is not for me, nor for any man 
who bears my name, to chaffer and to haggle. 
You know the worth of these things, for it is 
your trade to do so. The Lady Ermyntrude 
lacks money, and we must have it against the 
King’s coming, so. give me that which is 
right and just, and we will say no more.” 

The goldsmith smiled. The business was 
growing more simple and more profitable. 
He had intended to offer fifty, but surely it 
would be sinful waste to give more than 
twenty-five ? 

“T shall scarce know what to do with them 
when I have them,” said he. “ Yet I should 
not grudge twenty nobles if it is a matter in 
which the King is concerned.” 

Nigel’s heart turned to lead. This sum 
would not buy one-half what was needful. It 
was clear that the Lady Ermyntrude had 
over-valued her treasures. Yet he could not 
return empty-handed, so if twenty nobles was 
the real worth, as this good old man assured 
him, then he must be thankful and take it. 


fiddling with the keys of his strong-boxes. 
“Yet I have no wish to be hard with’ you. 
Take my outside price, which is fifty nobles.” 

“ And a hundred,” whispered Aylward. 

“ And a hundred,” said Nigel, blushing at 
his own greed. 

“Well, well, take a hundred,” cried the 
merchant. “Fleece me, skin me, leave me 
a loser, and take for your wares the full 
hundred.” 

“IT should be shamed for ever if I were to 
treat you so badly,” said Nigel. “ You have 
spoken me fair and I would not grind you 
down. Therefore I will gladly take one 
hundred——” 

“ And fifty,” whispered Aylward. 

“ And fifty,” said Nigel. 

“By St. John of Beverley!” cried the 
merchant. “I came hither from the north 
country, and they are said to be shrewd at a 
deal in those parts, but I had rather bargain 
with a synagogue full of Jews than with you, 
for all your gentle ways. Will you, indeed, 
take no less than a hundred and fifty? 
Alas! you pluck from me my profits of a 
month. It is a fell morning’s work for me! 
I would I had never seen you.” With groans 
and lamentations he paid the gold pieces 
across the counter, and Nigel, hardly able to 
credit his own good fortune, gathered them 
into the leather saddle-bag. A moment 
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later, with flushed face, he was in the 
street and pouring out his thanks to Aylward. 

“Alas! my fair lord, the man has robbed 
us now,” said the archer. ‘“ We could have 
had another twenty had we stood fast.” 

“ How know you that, good Aylward ?” 

“ By his eyes, Squire Loring. I wot I have 
little store of reading where the parchment 
of a book or the pricking of a blazoned coat 
is concerned, but I can read men’s eyes, and 
I never doubted that 
he would give what he 
has given.” 

The two travellers 
had dinner at the 
monks’ hospitium, 
Nigel at the high table 
and Aylward among 
the commonalty. Then 
again they roamed the 
High Street on _busi- 
ness intent. Nigel 
bought taffeta for hang- 
ings, W Ine, preserves, 
fruit, damask table 
linen, and many other 
articles of need. At 
last he halted before 
the armourer’s shop at 
the Castle Yard, star- 
ing at the fine suits of 
plate, the engraved 
pectorals, the plumed 
helmets, the cunningly- 
jointed gorgets, as a 
child at a sweet-shop. 

“ Well, Squire Lor- 
ing,” said Wat the 
armourer, looking side- 
ways from the furnace 
where he was temper- 
ing a_ sword - blade, 
“what can I sell you 
this morning? I swear 
to you by Tubal Cain, 
the father of all workers 
in metal, that you 
might go from end to 
end of Cheapside and 
never see a better suit 
than that which hangs 
from yonder hook.” 

“ And the price, armourer ?” asked Nigel. 

“To anyone else, two hundred and fifty 
rose-nobles. ‘To you, two hundred.” 

“ And why cheaper to me, good fellow 

“ Because I fitted your father also for the 
wars, and a finer suit never went out of my 
shop. I warrant that it turmed many an 
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edge before he laid it aside. We worked in 
mail in those days, and I had as soon have 
a well-made, thick-meshed mail as any plates ; 
but a young knight will be in the fashion 
like any dame of the Court, and so it must be 
plate now, even though the price be trebled.” 

“ Your rede is that the mail is as good ?” 

“T am well sure of it.” 

“ Hearken, then, armourer. I cannot at 
this moment buy a suit of plate, and yet I 


“YOU MIGHT GO FROM END TO END OF CHEAPSIDE AND NEVER SEE A BETTER SUI! 
THAN THAT WHICH HANGS FROM YONDER HOOK.” 


sorely need steel harness on account of a 
small deed which it is in my mind to do. 
Now, I have, at my home at Tilford, that 
very suit of mail of which you speak, with 
which my father first rode to the wars. 
Could you not so alter it that it should 
guard my limbs also?” , 
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The armourer looked at Nigel’s small, 
upright figure and burst out laughing. 

“You jest, Squire Loring! The suit was 
made for one who was far above the common 
stature of man.” 

“Nay, I jest not. If it will but carry me 
through one spear-running it will have served 
its purpose.” 

The armourer leaned back on his anvil and 
pondered, while Nigel stared anxiously at his 
sooty face. 

“Right gladly would I lend you a suit of 
plate for this one venture, Squire Loring, but 
I know well that if you should be over- 
thrown your harness becomes prize to the 
victor. Iam a poor man with many children, 
and I dare not risk the loss of it. But as to 
what you say of the old suit of mail, is it, 
indeed, in good condition ?” 

“Most excellent, save only at the neck, 
which is much frayed.” 

“To shorten the limbs is easy. It is but 
to cut out a length of the mail and then loop 
up the links. But to shorten the body—nay, 
that is beyond the armourer’s art.” 

“It was my last hope. Nay, good 
armourer, if you have indeed served 
and loved my = gallant 
father, then I beg you by 
his memory that you will 
help me now.” 








The armourer threw 
down his heavy hammer 
with a crash upon the 


floor. “Itis not only that 
I loved your father, Squire 
Loring, but it is that I 
have seen you, half armed 
as you were, ride against 
the best of them at the 
Castle tilt-yard. Last 
Martinmas my heart bled 
for you when I saw how 
sorry was your harness, and 
yet you held your own 
against thestout Sir Oliver, 
with his Milan suit. When 
go you to Tilford ?” 

“ Even now.” 

“Heh, Jenkin! Fetch 
out the cob!” cried the 
worthy Wat. “ May my 
right hand lose its cunning if I do not send 
you into battle in your father’s suit. To- 
morrow I must be back in my booth, but to- 
day I give to you without fee and for the sake 
of the goodwill which I bear to your house. 


(To be continued.) 
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I will ride with you to Tilford, and before 
night you shall see what Wat can do.” 

So it came about that there was a busy 
evening at the old ‘Tilford manor - house, 
where the Lady Ermyntrude planned and cut 
and hung the curtains for the hall, and 
stocked her cupboards with the good things 
which Nigel had brought from Guildford. 
Meanwhile the squire and the armourer sat 
with their heads touching, and the old suit 
of mail, with its gorget of overlapping plates, 
laid out across their knees. Again and again 
old Wat shrugged his shoulders, as one who 
has been asked to do more than can be 
demanded from mortal man. At last, at a 
suggestion from the squire, he leaned back 
in his chair and laughed long and loudly in 
his bushy beard, while the Lady Ermyn- 
trude glared her black displeasure at such 
plebeian merriment. Then, taking his fine 
chisel and his hammer from his pouch 
of tools, the armourer, still chuckling at 
his own thoughts, began to drive a hole 
through the centre of the steel tunic. 









HIS OWN THOUGHTS, 


“THE ARMOURER, STILL CHUCKLING AT 
BEGAN TO DRIVE A HOLE THROUGH THE CENTRE OF THF 
STEEL TUNIC.” 





























The King of Spain and His Palaces. 


By Mary SPENCER WARREN. 


Lilustrated by Photographs especially taken for ‘* The Strand Magasine.” 





THE ROYAL PALACE AT MADRID, 


HE marriage of the King of 
Spain with one of our own 
Royal Princesses is an event 
which awakens a natural in- 
terest concerning the country 

= and the capital in which she 
will pass her life. The palaces of Madrid, 
magnificent as they are, have for us at the 
present moment, as the home of the future 
Queen, an interest added to their own. 
The following article was written, and the 
photographs were taken by special per- 
mission, in order that our readers might be 
enabled to form the best possible idea of 
their impressive splendour. 

The chief palaces appertaining to the 
Spanish Court are two—the Royal Palace at 
Madrid and the Summer Palace, twenty-six 
miles away, known as the Escurial. 

The Royal Palace, in the west of the 
capital, is an enormous square pile, measuring 
four hundred and seventy feet each way, and 
attaining a height of one hundred feet, 
exclusive of the dome. It is built upon the 
site of the ancient Moorish Alcazar which 
Enrique IV. made his residence. This was 
burned down, and Philip V. then determined 
to put up a building which should rival the 
famous palace at Versailles. 

The principal outer materials used are 
granite and white stone of Colmenar, which, 
when lit up by the rays of the sun, present a 
very dazzling appearance. On the front side 
is an open plaza, planted with trees and 
decorated with statues ; and on the garden 





side runs the River Manzanares, which is in 
reality an insignificant stream. Beyond are 
the woods of the Caso del Campo and the 
Steppes, bounded by the snowy tops of the 
Guadarrama. 

The chief entrance to the palace is that on 
the south side, leading from a large square. 
From this entrance the grand staircase opens 
direct, a staircase particularly handsome in 
design, rich in appointments, and easy of 
ascent. The pure marble of the wide steps, with 
the crimson pile carpets, the sculptured marble 
statues, and glittering chandeliers all com- 
bined, make a wonderfully imposing approach 
to the State apartments at the summit. One 
of the principal statues is an equestrian one 
of Philip II. It is of gilded bronze. 

The palace is enormous. The most import- 
ant saloon of all, perhaps, is the Throne Room. 
This, as may be judged by the photo. on the 
next page, is of considerable magnitude, 
and superb in its decoration. The ceiling is 
by the celebrated artist Tiepolo. Some of 
the groups are mythological, and some are 
representative of the majesty of Spain in the 
different costumes of the provinces. The 
apartment is magnificently hung in crimson 
velvet and embellished with mirrors of 
enormous size, the plate-glass having been 
cast at San Ildefonso. ‘These are encased 
in exquisitely-carved gold frames surmounted 
by antique figures. The pure crystal chan- 
deliers are particularly fine, as is also the 
choice inlay of the flooring. Opposite the 
principal doorway stands the throne. This 





is surmounted by a rich canopy of gold 
carving, crimson velvet, and gold embroidery. 
velvet princely style. 


The dais is covered 


embellished with 
gold, and the 
chair is hand 
somely carved 
and covered to 
match the can- 
opy. On the dais 
are four silver 
lions, two on the 
summit and one 
at either end of 
the steps. Pedes 
tals on either 
side support life 


sized statues of 


Moors, others 
occupying vari 
ous positions in 
the room. Here 
the monarchs re- 
ceive foreign Am 
bassadors and 
others on great 
occasions, and 
here they lie in 
state at their 
death. 

A large number 
of reception- 
rooms, State 
drawing - rooms, 
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and ball-rooms open from the throne-room, 
each of them fitted and decorated in the most 
Perhaps in no palace is there 


such a multipli 
city of exquisitely 
painted ceilings. 
One which is par- 
ticularly _notice- 
able is that of 
“The Apotheosis 
of ‘Trajan and 
Aurora.” As one 
passes through 
suite after suite, 
each apartment 
seems to outvie 
its predecessor, 
until the eye be 
comes dazzled 
with splendour. 
An interesting 
room, though 
small, is the Por- 
celain Cabinet. 
Madrid boasts 
some fine porce 
lain works, the 
head-quarters of 
which were origi- 
nally at Naples. 
Charles III. 
seems to have 
transferred them 
to this capi 
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and this smal cabinet in the palace contains 
:ome of the very finest specimens, which are 
known as the Cap» di Monte ware; these 
being arranged with very fine effect on the 
white walls of the room. 

The palace abounds with some of the very 
finest paintings extant, three of the most 
valuable, perhaps, being the following: “Th 
Adoration of the Magi,” by Rubens; “Christ 
Bearing the Cross,” by Raphael ; and “ Venus 
Binding the Eyes of Cupid,” by Titian. But 
the apartments are literally crowded with the 
rarest and most valuable of the productions 
of the great masters. The Princes’ Saloon is 
comparatively plain, having what is almost an 
exception in the palace—a plain ceiling. 

The drawing-room of Carlos III. is highly 


THE DRAWING-ROOM OF CARLOS IIL 


picturesque and rich in detail. Its ceiling 
has the finest of and the most 
delicate of ornamentation in gold relief. The 
walls are beautifully decorated in cream and 
gold ; the-carpet is of rich tapestry; the 


frescoes, 
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chairs have artistically-carved frames and 
upholstery to match the walls; the massive 
plate mirrors have a setting of finely-carved 
gold relief, and are faced by marble-topped 
tables which carry costly candelabra and 
priceless porcelain. 

The “Sala de los Espejos ” is one of a fine 
suite of reception-rooms, lavishly decorated. 
The mural reliefs are especially good, as are 
the frescoes of the ceiling. Mirrors and 
paintings have settings of gold beading, and 
are interspersed with a beautiful ornamenta- 
tion, chiefly of birds and tree life. The 
hangings of the doors and windows are 
exceedingly rich in appearance, and depend 
from carved gold supports with semi- 
canopied centres. Some antique china may 
be seen on the side-tables, 
as well as in the form of 
immense corner vases. A 
very good view is here ob- 
tained right through a con- 
tinuous suite of correspond- 
ing size and elegance. 

The private chapel is 
easily accessible from the 
State apartments. It is of 
the Corinthian order, and 
formerly contained some 
fine pictures specially 
painted for Philip II. by 
Michael Coxis, but in 1808 
these were carried off by 
General Balliard and sent 
to Brussels to be sold. 
The ceiling was painted 
by Giaquinto. 

The Royal library con- 
tains about one hundred 
thousand volumes, and in 
another part may be seen a 
large collection of coins 
and medals, the majority 
of which are very antique. 

One curious custom at 
the palace must here be 
mentioned —the night 
watch of the Monteros de 
Espinosa. ‘This is exclu- 
sively enjoyed by the in- 
habitants of the little village 
of Espinosa. Every night 
at the exact stroke of eleven 
the palace gates are closed 
by an official in brilliant livery, who carries a 
large bunch of keys and a lantern, and who 
is accompanied by officers, soldiers, and 
servants. The interior of the palace is 
then under the guardianship of the Monteros 
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de Espinosa, and remains so until six in the 
morning, when the gates are unclosed in the 
same ceremonious manner. The origin of 
this custom, which goes back many centuries, 
is lost in obscurity. 

Taking train at Madrid to a station nearly 
thirty miles away, one alights in somewhat 
near proximity to the Sierra de Guadarrama, 
where is the Summer Palace of the Escurial, 
or, to give it its correct name, “ El Real Sitio 
de San Lorenzo el Real del Escorial.” This 


is a wonderfully imposing building, of 


enormous size and peculiar construction, and 
of a dark, gloomy, and formidable appear- 
It owes its construction to Philip II., 


ance. 


THE 


object being to carry out the 
wishes of his father for the erection of a 
Royal tomb. The foundation-stone was laid 
in 1563 ; it stands as a lasting monument to 
its builder, who was without doubt the most 
persecuting bigot since the time of Nero. 
The building was to serve as a palace, a 
treasury, a tomb-house, and a museum, and 
was dedicated to St. Lawrence, who had 
been a treasurer in the Church of Rome in 
the third century, and who had been martyred 
by roasting on a gridiron. Philip, in rearing 
this edifice, was desirous that it should take 
but, on account of the 


his ostensible 


gridiron form, 


enormous size required, much difficulty was 
experienced, as so great a weight could not be 
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supported on pillars. It was therefore presently 
given out, and by many believed, that St. 
Lawrence himself solved the difficulty by a 
direct message that, should the gridiron be 
inverted, it would not offend him. Accordingly 
this plan was carried out, and the four corner 
towers represent the feet in the air, and a 
long, out-stretching building in the centre of 
one side takes the form of the handle. It is 
composed chiefly of granite, blue-slate, and 
lead. It is of the Doric order, with its 
interior divided into courts, to represent the 
bars of the gridiron. I may say that the 
handle forms the Royal residence. 

As the palace is situated two thousand 





“SALA DE LOS ESPEJOS. 


seven hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, it is in anything but warm quarters. To 
give some idea of its: enormous size, it may 
be stated that in it are no fewer than eleven 
thousand windows. There are some fine 
views to be obtained from its terraces, but 
the outside surroundings are very bare, for 
trees and verdure are scarce, the greater part 
of what one sees consisting of stone, rock, and 
barren sand. Philip planted some of the 
slopes with elms taken from England, and 
made an attempt to introduce gardens and 
fish-ponds, but he was only partly successful 
in relieving the pervading: barrenness. 

The grand central Ionic and Doric portal 
is never opened except to admit a Royal 
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THE SUMMER PALACE OF THE ESCURIA!—THIS PALACE IS BUILT IN THE FORM OF AN INVERTED GRIDIRON, IN 
COMMEMORATION OF THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. LAWRENCE. 


living personage, or his remains when carried 
thither for burial in the Pantheon below. 
Immediately on entering one’s attention is 
called to some remarkable statues of the 
Kings of Judah; these are of the great 
height of seventeen feet, each one having 
been cut out of a single granite block. 

The Royal apartments are not furnished 
in any very extraordinary manner, although 
some of them have some very fine Spanish 
tapestry, some good 
paintings, and valu- 
able old china. 
The Ambassadors’ 
Saloon—of which 
a photograph is 
here introduced— 
is a very good 
specimen of the 
whole. Here you 
will notice the great 
beauty of detail of 
the tapestry, much 
of it being descrip- 
tive of the hunt. 
The ceiling — as 
are the majority— 
is frescoed in 
panels ; from the 
centre depend an- 
tique crystal cande- 
labra. Included 
amongst some of 
the best works of 
the masters_ which 


are to be seen are examples of Titian, 
Tintoretto, Bassano, and Velazquez. 

The chamber in which Philip II. died is 
interesting, but at the same time cannot fail 
to cause a certain amount of repulsion when 
one thinks of the bitter persecution which he 
waged during his lifetime and his horrible 
death on this spot. Very little is to be seen 
here with the exception of the plain chairs 
and tables necessary for use, and the rest 


THE AMBASSADORS’ SALOON IN THE ESCURIAL PALACE, 
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of Philip’s apartments are just as severe in 
their simplicity, for it is well known that 


although from this spot he 
governed, yet he at the same 
time lived more as a monk 
than a monarch, the main 
purpose of his life seeming 
to be the extermination of 
Protestantism—the Spanish 
Armada which he sent 
against England, with evil 
result, being part and parcel 
of his plans. Here, in the 
Escurial, he erected over 
forty altars for the further- 
ance and protection of the 
dogma of the Roman 
Church. 

As a.monastery the Escu 
rial has not been used for 
many years, for the revenues 
have disappeared, but as a 
burying-place custom still 
holds its own, for thither the 
departed monarchs are still 
conveyed for entombment 
in the Pantheon below the 
church. The bodies are 
taken thither in slow and 
solemn procession, certain 
resting-places being ap- 
pointed on the journey, and 
it is a part of the ceremony 
observed that each morn- 
ing, before resuming the 
route, an officer of State 
shall approach the coffin 
and inquire if His Majesty 
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THE ROOM IN WHICH PHILIP Il, 


and proportion. 
into eight compartments, each one painted 








will be graciously 
pleased to move 
on. 

Before descend- 
ing into the Pan- 
theon we will look 
round the wonder- 
ful church, which 
of its kind is 
second to none. 
It is three hun- 
dred and twenty 
feet in length 
and very lofty, 
with a width of 
two hundred and 
thirty feet, and it 
is beyond dispute 
that the secret of 
the grandeur is 
in the conception 
The vaulted roof is divided 
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THE ROVAL CHAPEL IN THE ESCURIAL PALACE. 



































in frescoes ; the choir shows some exquisite 
carving of walls and stalls, seven sorts of the 
choicest woods of the country being used. 

In the choir may still be seen the seat for- 
merly occupied by Philip II. This monkish 
King was a famous relic collector, many of 
which were kept in the transept. It is said 
that at one time he had no fewer than five 
hundred and fifteen shrines for these articles, 
but they seem to have been at a later period 
scattered right and left and the precious 
metals of the shrines stolen, together with 
over one hundred sacred vessels of silver and 
gold, many of which were also jewelled. A 
silver full-length statue of “San Lorenzo” 
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of life-sized statues. No one on entering would 
imagine himself in a sepulchre. The glitter 
of the precious metals and the colours of the 
variegated marbles, the staircase lined with 
yellow and green jasper, all combine to pro- 
duce an effect which is anything but funereal. 

The Pantheon itself is octagonal in shape, 
with a measurement of thirty-six feet in 
diameter and thirty-eight in height; the 
walls are entirely faced with dark polished 
marbles and gilded bronze. In the eight 
sides are twenty-six niches, within them 
being the black marble sarcophagi contain- 
ing the illustrious dead. They lie in long, 
regular rows, shelved one above another. 





THE CHAPEL ABOVE THE PANTHEON, IN WHICH THE “SOVEREIGNS OF SPAIN ARE BURIED. 


also vanished about the same time ; this is 
said to have weighed no less than four and a 
half hundredweight. The pillage altogether 
filled no fewer than fourteen carts, which 
were sent away to Madrid. 

The entrance to the Pantheon is from the 
south transept door ; it is immediately under 
the chapel, with the Royal vault under the 
high altar, in order that when the Host is 
elevated it may be raised immediately above 
the Royal dead. The entrance is by means 
of a long flight of granite steps; then one 
passes through a series of corridors lined 
with jasper and choice marbles, and faced on 


either side withsculptured columnsand aseries 
Vol. xxxi.—20. 


The Kings and Queens are divided, the 
former lying on one side, the latter on the 
other, with the names of the deceased 
written on each urn. A grim feature is the 
series of empty sarcophagi awaiting future 
occupants. I may mention that none are 
buried here save Kings, reigning Queens, and 
the mothers of Kings. The Pantheon really 
seems to surpass any other part of the 
Escurial for display of gorgeous adornments 
and for actual intrinsic worth of material 
used in decorations; but it is a relief to 
come outside into the broad sunshine, and 
to turn one’s back altogether on the Escurial, 
with its gloomy aspect and grim associations. 
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* DISTANT 


aR. POTTER had just taken 
| Ethel Spriggs into the kitchen 
to say good-bye ; in the small 
front room Mr. Spriggs, with 
his fingers already fumbling at 
the linen collar of ceremony, 
waited impatiently. 

“They get longer and longer over their 
good-byes,” he complained. 

“ It’s only natural,” said Mrs. Spriggs, look- 
ing up from a piece of fine sewing. ‘“ Don’t 
you remember——” 

“No, I don’t,” said her husband, doggedly. 
“T know that your pore father never ’ad to 
put on a collar forme ; and, mind you, I won’t 
wear one after they’re married, not if you 
all went on your bended knees and asked 
me to,” 

He composed his face as the door opened, 
and nodded good night to the rather over- 
dressed young man who came through the 
room with his daughter. The latter opened 
the front-door and, passing out with Mr. 
Potter, held it slightly open. A penetrating 
draught played upon the exasperated Mr. 
Spriggs. He coughed loudly. 
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“Your father’s got a cold,” said Mr. Potter, 
in a concerned voice. 

“No; it’s only too much smoking, 
the girl. ‘“ He’s smoking all day long.” 

The indignant Mr. Spriggs coughed again ; 
but the young people had found a new 
subject of conversation. It ended some 
minutes later in a playful scuffle, during which 
the door acted the part of a ventilating fan. 

“ It’s only for another fortnight,” said Mrs. 
Spriggs, hastily, as her husband rose. 

“ After they’re spliced,” said the vindictive 
Mr. Spriggs, resuming his seat, “ I’ll go round 
and I'll play about with their front-door 
till——” 

He broke off abruptly as his daughter, 
darting into the room, closed the door with a 
bang that nearly extinguished the lamp, and 
turned the key. Before her flushed and 
laughing face Mr. Spriggs held his peace. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, eyeing 
him. ‘ What are you looking like that for ?” 

“Too much draught—for your mother,” 
said Mr. Spriggs, feebly. “ I’mafraid of her 
asthma agin.” 

He fell to work on the collar once more, 


” 


said 
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and, escaping at last from the clutches of that 
enemy, laid it on the table and unlaced his 
boots. An attempt to remove his coat was 
promptly frustrated by his daughter. 

“You'll get doing it when you come round 
to see us,” she explained. 

Mr. Spriggs sighed, and lighting a short 
clay pipe—forbidden in the presence of his 
future son-in-law—fell to watching mother 
and daughter as they gloated over dress 
materials and discussed double-widths. 

“ Anybody who can’t be ’appy with her,” 
he said, half an hour later, as his daughter 
slapped his head by way of bidding him 
good night, and retired, “don’t deserve to be 
‘appy.” 

“T wish it was over,” whispered his wife. 
“She'll break her heart if anything happens, 
and—and Gussie will be out now in a day or 
two.” 

“A gal can’t ’elp what her uncle does,” 
said Mr. Spriggs, fiercely ; “if Alfred throws 
her over for that, he’s no man.” 

“Pride is his great fault,” said his wife, 
mournfully. 

“It’s no good taking up troubles afure 
they come,” observed Mr. Spriggs. “ P’raps 
Gussie won’t come ’ere.” 

“He'll come straight here,” said his wife, 
with conviction; “he'll come straight here 
and try and make a fuss of me, same as he 
used to do when we was children and I’d got 
a ha’penny. I know him.” 

“Cheer up, old gal,” said Mr. Spriggs ; “if 
he does, we must try and get nd of ‘im; 
and, if he won’t go, we must tell Alfred that 





he’s been to Australia, same as we did 
Ethel.” 
His wife smiled 
faintly. R 
“That’s the £) 
ticket,” continued r @. 


Mr. Spriggs. “For 
one thing, I b’leeve 
he’ll be ashamed to 
show his face here ; 
but, if he does, he’s 
come back from 


al 
> 


Australia. See? 7, 

It'll make it nicer // Uff 

for ’im too. You f Mls, 
don’t suppose he 7s 
wants to boast of = 


where he’s been ?” 
“‘ And suppose he 

comes while Alfred 

is here?” said his 

wife. 

“Then I say, 
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‘ How ’ave you left ’em all in Australia?’ and 
wink at him,” said the ready Mr. Spriggs. 

“ And s’pose you’re not here ?” objected 
his wife. 

“Then you say it and wink at him,” was 
the reply. “No; I know you can’t,” he 
added, hastily, as Mrs. Spriggs raised another 
objection ; “you’ve been too well brought 
up. Still, you can try.” 

It was a slight comfort to Mrs. Spriggs 
that Mr. Augustus Price did, after all, choose 
aconvenient time for his reappearance. A 
faint knock sounded on the door two days 
afterwards as she sat at tea with her husband, 
and an anxious face with somewhat furtive 
eyes was thrust into the room. 

“Emma!” said a mournful voice, as the 
upper part of the intruder’s body followed 
the face. 

“Gussie!” said Mrs. Spriggs, rising in 
disorder. 

Mr. Price drew his legs into the room, and, 
closing the door with extraordinary care, 
passed the cuff of his coat across his eyes and 
surveyed them tenderly. 

“T’ve come home to die,” he said, slowly,’ 
and, tottering across the room, embraced his 
sister with much unction. 

“ What are you going to die of?” inquired 
Mr. Spriggs, reluctantly accepting the ex- 
tended hand. 

“ Broken ‘art, George,” replied his brother- 
in-law, sinking into a chair. 
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Mr. Spriggs grunted, and, moving his 
chair a little farther away, watched the in- 
truder as his wife. handed him a plate. A 
troubled glance from his wife reminded him 
of their arrangements for the occasion, and 
he cleared his throat several times in vain 
attempts to begin. 

“I’m sorry that we can’t ask you to stay 
with us, Gussie, ’specially as you’re so ill,” he 
said, at last; “but p’r'aps you'll be better 
after picking a bit.” 

Mr. Price, who was about to take a slice 
of bread and butter, refrained, and, closing 
his eyes, uttered a faint moan. “I sha’n’t 
last the night,” he muttered. 

“ That’s just it,” said Mr. Spriggs, eagerly. 
“You see, Ethel is going to be married in a 
fortnight, and if you died here that would 
put it off.” 


“T might last longer if I was took care ~ 


of,” said the other, opening his eyes. 

“And, besides, Ethel don’t know where 
you’ve been,” continued Mr. Spriggs. ‘“ We 
told ‘er that you had gone to Australia. 
She’s going to marry a very partikler young 
chap—a grocer-—and if he found it out it 
might be awk’ard.” 

Mr. Price closed his eyes again, but the 
lids quivered. 

“It took ’im some time to get over me 
being a bricklayer,” pursued Mr. Spriggs. 
“What he’d say to you P 

“Tell ’im I’ve come back from Australia, 
if you like,” said Mr. Price, faintly. “I 
don’t mind.” 

Mr. Spriggs cleared his throat again. 
“But, you see, we told Ethel as you was 
doing well out there,” he said, with an 
embarrassed laugh, “and girl-like, and Alfred 
talking a good deal about his relations, she— 
she’s made the most of it.” 

“It don’t matter,” said the complaisant 
Mr. Price; “you say what you like. I 
sha’n’t interfere with you.” 

“But, you see, you don’t look as 
though you’ve been making money,” said 
his sister, impatiently. “Look at your 
clothes.” 

Mr. Price held up his hand. “ That’s easy 
got over,” he remarked ; “while I’m having 
a bit of tea George can go out and buy me 
some new ones. You get what you think I 
should look richest in, George—-a black tail- 
coat would be best, I should think, but I 
leave it to you. A bit of a fancy waistcoat, 





paps, lightish trousers, and a pair o’ nice 
ts, easy sevens.” 
He sat upright in his chair and, ignoring 
the look of consternation that passed between 


husband and wife, poured himself out a cup 
of tea and took a slice of cake. 

“Have you got any money?” said Mr. 
Spriggs, after a long pause. 

“T left it behind me—in Australia,” said 
Mr. Price, with ill-timed facetiousness. 

“Getting better, ain’t you?” said his 
brother-in-law, sharply. ‘“ How’s that broken 
‘art getting on?” 

*Tt’ll go all right under a fancy waistcoat,” 
was the reply ; “and while you’re about it, 
George, you’d better get me a scarf-pin, and, 
if you coudd run to a gold watch and 
chain——” 

He was interrupted by a frenzied outburst 
from Mr. Spriggs; a somewhat incoherent 
summary of Mr. Price’s past, coupled with 
unlawful and heathenish hopes for his 
future. 

“You're wasting time,” said Mr. Price, 
calmly, as he paused for breath. ‘“ Don’t get 
‘em if you don’t want to. I’m trying to help 
you, that’s all. I don’t mind anybody know- 
ing where I’ve been. I was innercent. If 
you will give way to sinful pride you must 
pay for it.” 

Mr. Spriggs, by a great effort, regained his 
self-control. ‘“ Will you go away if I give you 
a quid ?” he asked, quietly. 

“No,” said Mr. Price, with a placid smile. 
“ T’ve got a better idea of the value of money 
than that. Besides, I want to see my dear 
niece, and see whether that young man’s 
good enough for her.” 

“Two quid?” suggested his brother-in- 
law. 

Mr. Price shook his head. “I couldn’t do 
it,” he said, calmly. “In justice to myself I 
couldn’t do it. You'll be feeling lonely when 
you lose Ethel, and I'll stay and keep you 
company.” 

The bricklayer nearly broke out again ; 
but, obeying a glance from his wife, closed 
his lips and followed her obediently upstairs. 
Mr. Price, filling his pipe from a paper of 
tobacco on the mantelpiece, winked at him- 
self encouragingly in the glass, and smiled 
gently as he heard the chinking of coins 
upstairs. 

“ Be careful about the size,” he said, as 
Mr. Spriggs came down and took his hat 
from a nail ; “about a couple of inches shorter 
than yourself and not near so much round 
the waist.” 

Mr. Spriggs regarded him sternly for a 
few seconds, and then, closing the door with 
a bang, went off down the street. Left alone, 
Mr. Price strolled about the room inves- 
tigating, and then, drawing an easy-chair up 
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to the fire, put his feet on the fender and 
relapsed into thought. 

Two hours later he sat in the same 
place, a changed and resplendent being. His 
thin legs were hidden in light check trousers, 
and the companion waistcoat to Joseph’s 
coat graced the upper part of his body. A 
large chrysanthemum in the button-hole of 
his frock-coat completed the picture of an 
Australian millionaire, as understood by Mr. 
Spriggs. 

“ A nice watch and chain, and a little 
money in my pockets, and I shall be all 
right,” murmured Mr. Price. 

“You won’t get any more out o’ me,” said 
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head back and blew smoke to the ceiling. 
He was in the same easy position when Ethel 
arrived home accompanied by Mr. Potter. 

“Tt’s—it’s your Uncle Gussie,” said Mrs. 
Spriggs, as the girl stood eyeing the visitor. 

“From Australia,” said her husband, 
thickly. 

Mr. Price smiled, and his niece, noticing 
that he removed his pipe and wiped his lips 
with the back of his hand, crossed over and 
kissed his eyebrow. Mr. Potter was then 
introduced and received a gracious reception, 
Mr. Price commenting on the extraordinary 
likeness he bore to a young friend of his who 
had just come in for forty thousand a year. 

















‘‘MR. POTTER WAS THEN INTRODUCED AND RECEIVED A GRACIOUS RECEPTION.” 


Mr. Spriggs, fiercely. 
farthing I’ve got.” 

“Except what’s in the bank,” said his 
brother-in-law. “It'll take you a day or two 
to get at it, I know. S’pose we say Saturday 
for the watch and chain ?” 

Mr. Spriggs looked helplessly at his wife, 
but she avoided his gaze. He turned and 
gazed in a fascinated fashion at Mr. Price, 
and received a cheerful nod in return. 

“T’ll come with you and help choose it,” 
said the latter. “It'll save you trouble if it 
don’t save your pocket.” 

He thrust his hands in his trouser-pockets 
and, spreading his legs wide apart, tilted his 


“T’ve spent every 


“That’s nearly as much as you’re worth, 
uncle, isn’t it?” inquired Miss Spriggs, 
daringly. 

Mr. Price shook his head at her and 
pondered. “Rather more,” he said, at last, 
“‘rather more.” 

Mr. Potter caught his breath sharply ; 
Mr. Spriggs, who was stooping to get a light 
for his pipe, nearly fell into the fire. There 
was an impressive silence. 

“ Money isn’t everything,” said Mr. Price, 
looking round and shaking his head. “It’s 
not much good, except to give away.” 

His eye roved round the room and came to 
a rest finally upon Mr. Potter. The young 
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man noticed with a thrill that it beamed 
with benevolence. 

“Fancy coming over without saying a 
word to anybody, and taking us all by surprise 
like this!” said Ethel. 

“‘T felt I must see you all once more before 
I died,” said her uncle, simply. “Just a 
flying visit I meant it to be, but your father 
and mother won’t hear of my going back just 
et.” 

“Of course not,” said Ethel, who was 
helping the silent Mrs. Spriggs to lay supper. 

“When I talked of going your father eld 
me down in my 
chair,” continued the 
veracious Mr. Price. 

“ Quite right, too,” 
said the girl. ‘‘ Now 
draw your chair up 
and have some 
supper, and tell us all 
about Australia.” 

Mr. Price drew his 
chair up, but, as to 
talking about Austra- 
lia, he said ungrate- 
fully that he was sick 
of the name of the 
place, and preferred 
instead to discuss the 
past and future of 
Mr. Potter. He 
learned, among other 
things, that that 
gentleman was of a 
careful and thrifty 
disposition, and that 
his savings, aug- 
mented by a lucky 
legacy, amounted to 
a hundred and ten 
pounds. 

“Alfred is going 
to stay with Palmer and Mays for another 
year, and then we shall take a business of 
our own,” said Ethel. 

“Quite right,” said Mr. Price, meaningly. 
“] like to see young people make their own 
way. It’s good for ’em.” 

It was plain to all that he had taken a 
great fancy to Mr. Potter. He discussed 
the grocery trade with the air of a rich man 
seeking a good investment, and threw out 
dark hints about returning to England after 
a final visit to Australia and settling down in 
the bosom of his family. He accepted a cigar 
from Mr. Potter after supper, and, when the 
young man left—at an unusually late hour— 
walked home with him. 
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It was the first of several pleasant evenings, 
and Mr. Price, who had bought a book deal- 
ing with Australia from a second-hand book- 
stall, no longer denied them an account of 
his adventures there. A gold watch and 
chain, which had made a serious hole in his 
brother-in-law’s Savings Bank account, lent an 
air of substance to his waistcoat, and a pin of 
excellent paste sparkled in his neck-tie. 
Under the influence of good food and home 
comforts he improved every day, and the 
unfortunate Mr. Spriggs was at his wits’ end 
to resist further encroachments. From the 
second day of their 
acquaintance he 
called Mr. Potter 
“ Alf,” and the young 
people listened with 
great attention to 
his discourse on 
“ Money: How to 
Make It and How 
to Keep It.” 

His own dealings 
with Mr. Spriggs 
afforded an example 
which he did not 
quote. Beginning 
with shillings, he led 
up to half - crowns, 
and, encouraged by 
success, one after- 
noon boldly de- 
manded a half- 
sovereign to buy a 
wedding-present with. 
Mrs. Spriggs drew 
her overwrought hus- 
band into the kitchen 
and argued with him 
in whispers. 

“Give him what 
he wants till they’re 
married,” she entreated ; “after that Alfred 
can’t help himself, and it’ll be as much to his 
interest to keep quiet as anybody else.” 

Mr. Spriggs, who had been a careful man 
all his hfe, found the half-sovereign and a 
few new names, which he bestowed upon Mr 
Price at the same time. The latter listened 
unmoved. In fact, a bright eye and a 
pleasant smile seemed to indicate that he 
regarded them rather in the nature of com- 
pliments than otherwise. 

“TI telegraphed over to Australia this 
morning,” he said, as they al] sat at supper 
that evening. 

“ About my money?” said Mr. Potter, 


eagerly. 
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Mr. Price frowned at him swiftly. “No; 
telling my head clerk to send over a wedding- 
present for you,” he said, his face softening 
under the eye of Mr. Spriggs. “I’ve got 
just the thing for you there. I can’t see any- 
thing good enough over here.” 

The young couple were warm in their 
thanks. 

“What did you mean, about your 
money?” inquired Mr. Spriggs, turning to 
his future son-in-law. 

“Nothing,” said the young man, evasively. 

“It’s a secret,” said Mr. Price. 

“What about?” persisted Mr. Spriggs, 
raising his voice. 

“It’s a little private business between me 
and Uncle Gussie,” said Mr. Potter, some- 
what stiffly. 

“ You— you haven’t been lending him 
money?” stammered the bricklayer. 

“Don’t be silly, father,” said Miss Spriggs, 
sharply. ‘What good would Alfred’s little 
bit o’ money be to Uncle Gussie? If you 
must know, Alfred is drawing it out for 
uncle to invest it for him.” 

The eyes of Mr. and Mrs. Spriggs and 
Mr. Price engaged in a triangular duel. 
The latter spoke first. 

“T’m putting it into my business for him,” 
he said, with a threatening glance, “in 
Australia.” 

“And he didn’t want his generosity known,” 
added Mr. Potter. 

The bewildered Mr. Spriggs looked help- 
lessly round the table. His wife’s foot pressed 
his, and like a mechanical toy his lips snapped 
together. 

“T didn’t know you had got your money 
handy,” said Mrs. Spriggs, in trembling tones. 

“I made special application, and I’m to 
have it on Friday,” said Mr. Potter, with a 
smile. “You don’t get a chance like that 
every day.” 

He filled Uncle Gussie’s glass for him, and 
that gentleman at once raised it and pro- 
posed the health of the young couple. “If 
anything was to ’appen to break it off now,” 
he said, with a swift glance at his sister, 
“they’d be miserable for life, I can see that.” 

“‘ Miserable for ever,” assented Mr. Potter, 
in a sepulchral voice, as he squeezed the 
hand of Miss Spriggs under the table. 

“It’s the only thing worth ’aving—love,” 
continued Mr. Price, watching his brother- 
in-law out of the corner of his eye. “ Money 
is nothing.” 

Mr. Spriggs emptied his glass and, knit- 
ting his brows, drew patterns on the cloth 
with the back of his knife. His wife’s foot 
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was still pressing on his, and he waited for 
instructions. 

For once, however, Mrs. Spriggs had 
none to give. Even when Mr. Potter had 
gone and Ethel had retired upstairs she was 
still voiceless. She sat for some time looking 
at the fire and stealing an occasional glance 
at Uncle Gussie as he smoked a cigar ; then 
she arose and bent over her husband. 

“Do what you think best,” she said, in a 
weary voice. ‘Good night.” 

“What about that money of young 
Alfred’s?” demanded Mr. Spriggs, as the 
door closed behind her. 

“T’m going to put it in my business,” said 
Uncle Gussie, blandly; “ my business in 
Australia.” 

“Ho! You've got to talk to me about that 
first,” said the other. 

His _ brother - in - law 
smoked with placid enjoyment. “You do 
what you like,” he said, easily. “ Of course, 
if you tell Alfred, I sha’n’t get the money, 
and Ethel won’t get ’im. Besides that, he'll 
find out what lies you’ve been telling.” 

“JT wonder you can look me in the face,” 
said the raging bricklayer. 

“And I should give him to understand 
that you were going shares in the hundred 
and ten pounds and then thought better of 
it,” said the unmoved Mr. Price. ‘“ He’s the 
sort o’ young chap as’ll believe anything. 
Bless ’im !” 

Mr. Spriggs bounced up from his chair and 
stood over him with his fists clenched. Mr. 
Price glared defiance. 

“If you’re so partikler you can make it 
up to him,” he said, slowly. ‘ You’ve been 
a saving man, I know, and Emma’ad a bit 
left her that I ought to have ’ad. When you’ve 
done play-acting I'll go to bed. So long!” 

He got up, yawning, and walked to the 
door, and Mr. Spriggs, after a momentary 
idea of breaking him in pieces and throwing 
him out into the street, blew out the lamp 
and went upstairs to discuss the matter with 
his wife until morning. 

Mr. Spriggs left for his work next day with 
the question still undecided, but a pretty 
strong conviction that Mr. Price would have 
to have his way. The wedding was only five 
days off, and the house was in a bustle of 
preparation. A certain gloom which he 
could not shake off he attributed to a raging 
toothache, turning a deaf ear to the various 
remedies suggested by Uncle Gussie, and 
the name of an excellent dentist who had 
broken a tooth of Mr. Potter’s three times 
before extracting it. 


leaned back and 
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Uncle Gussie he treated with bare civility 
in public, and to blood-curdling threats in 
private. Mr. Price, ascribing the latter to the 


toothache, also varied his treatment to his’ 


company ; prescribing whisky held in the 
mouth, and other agreeable remedies, when 
there were listeners, and recommending him 
to fill his mouth with cold water and sit on 
the fire till it boiled, when they were alone. 

He was at his worst on Thursday morn- 
ing ; on Thursday afternoon he came home 
a bright and contented man. He hung his 
cap on the nail with a flourish, kissed his wife, 
and, in full view of the disapproving Mr. 
Price, executed a few clumsy steps on the 
hearthrug. 

“Come in for a fortune?” inquired the 
latter, eyeing him sourly. 

“No; I’ve saved one,” replied Mr. Spriggs, 
gaily. “ I wonder I didn’t think of it myself.” 
“ Think of what ?” inquired Mr. Price. 

“You'll soon know,” said Mr. Spriggs, 
“and you've only got yourself to thank for it.” 

Uncle Gussie sniffed suspiciously ; Mrs. 
Spriggs pressed for particulars. 

“T’ve got out of the difficulty,” said her 
husband, draw- 
ing his chair to 
the tea-table. 
“Nobody’ll 
suffer but Gus- 


sie.” 

“Ho!” said 
that gentleman, 
sharply. 


“T took the 
day off,” said 
Mr. Spriggs, 
smiling conten- 
tedly at his wife, 
“and went to 
see a friend of 
mine, Bill 
White the 
policeman, and 
told him about 
Gussie.” 
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Mr. Price stiffened in his chair. 

“ Acting—under—his—advice,” said Mr. 
Spriggs, sipping his tea, “ I wrote to Scotland 
Yard and told ’em that Augustus Price, 
ticket-of-leave man, was trying to obtain a 
bundred and ten pounds by false pre- 
tences.” 

Mr. Price, white and breathless, rose and 
confronted him. 

“The beauty o’ that is, as Bill says,” con- 
tinued Mr. Spriggs, with much enjoyment, 
“that Gussie’ll ’ave to set out on his travels 
again. He’ll have to go into hiding, because 
if they catch him he’ll ave to finish his time. 
And Bill says if he writes letters to any of us 
it’ll only make it easier to find him. You'd 
better. take the first train to Australia, 
Gussie.” 

““What—what time did you post—the 
letter ?” inquired Uncle Gussie, jerkily. 

“’Bout two o’clock,” said Mr. Spriggs, 
glaring at the clock. “I reckon you’ve just 
got time.” 

Mr. Price stepped swiftly to the small side- 
board, and, taking up his hat, clapped it on. 
He paused a moment at the door to glance 
up and down the 
street, and then the 
door - closed softly 
behind him. Mrs. 
Spriggs looked at her 
husband. 

“Called away to 
Australia by 
special tele- 
gram,” said the 
latter, winking. 
** Bill White is a 
trump; that’s 
what he is.” 

“Oh, George!” 
said his. wife. 
“Did you really 
write that let- 
ter?” 

Mr. Spriggs 
winked again. 








“HE PAUSED A MOMENT AT THE DOOR TO GLANCE UP AND 
DOWN THE STREET.” 



































HE facetious turn of mind so 
frequently met with among 
human beings has something 
very analogous in certain 
animals, and often even 
assumes a character that the 
most inveterate jester would not disdain. 
Animals frequently have recourse to joking 
—generally rough, practical joking-—either 
to be revenged or to obtain some definite 
advantage. 

I propose to quote several characteristic 
examples which may call attention to facts 
hitherto deemed unimportant, yet which 
are full of interest to those who make a study 
of the intelligence of animals. 

The German naturalist, Brehm, relates an 
instance of a female baboon which he brought 
to Europe, and which was never more 
delighted than when it could annoy a 
taciturn watch-dog. The latter had 
hardly settled himself comfortably for 
his daily siesta in the yard and closed 
his eyes before the baboon would 
stealthily approach. After ascertain- 
ing that the dog was asleep, she 
would lightly catch hold of his tail 
and give it a vicious tug, well calcu- 
lated to give the slumbering animal 
a rude awakening. Barking furiously, 
the dog would be on his feet in an 


instant and make for the baboon, 
Vol. xxxi.—21. 
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but his tormentor always coolly and adroitly 
evaded all his efforts to come near her. 
She would sit quietly as if inviting him to 
approach, and then, at the right moment, 
leap over his head, and from behind give 
the persecuted tail another tug. 

A Siamese monkey, brought to Europe by 
Bennett, was still more facetious. On the 
same steamer with it were several other 
monkeys who, whatever their reason, would 
have nothing to do with the one in ques 
tion. This ostracism clearly exasperated the 
Siamese monkey, and whenever it had a 
chance it would lay hold of one of the 
others, getting its tail in a vigorous grip, and 
in this manner drag it all about the deck, 
finally mounting the rigging with its victim 
and then dropping it down. 








‘THE BABOON WOULD STEALTHILY APPROACH.” 
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In the instance just given the spirit of 
teasing is evidently merged into that of 
malice, and in the following example this is 
even more obvious, although there is still 
a humorous element present. A monkey 
was attached by a ring, sufficiently large to 


permit of its sliding up and down, to a 
bamboo pole fixed upright in the ground 
The animal’s favourite position was at the 
very top of the pole, and often when there 
crows from the surrounding neighbourhood 
flocked round the food, which was kept in a 
dish at the bottom, and frequently devoured 
a great portion of it. One morning the 
captive seemed particularly angry at the 
conduct of the crows, and, to be revenged, 
the following was the crafty scheme it 
resorted to. It pretended to be very unwell, 
kept its eyes half-closed, and drooped its 
head as if it had not sufficient strength to 
raise it. Thus the impostor remained until 
the fresh supply of food had been put 
in its usual place. The crows at once flew 
down and gobbled up every morsel. Very 
slowly the monkey now crawled down the pole, 
as if with the greatest difficulty, and, when it 
reached the bottom, it rolled over and over 
on the ground, uttering groans and apparently 
writhing in pain, but always, by degrees, 
coming nearer and nearer to the dish. When 
quite close it seemed to entirely collapse, and 
remained as rigid as if dead. Some time 
elapsed, and then a crow drew near to see if 
anything was left in the dish. No sooner 
had the bird come within reach of the 
monkey than the latter suddenly revived, 
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pounced upon the feathered thief, and pinned 
it to the earth. Its next step was to deli- 
berately pluck the feathers from its victim 
until the wretched bird was almost bare. 





St ‘THIS OSTRACISM CLEARLY EXASPERATED THE SIAMESE MONKEY.” 


Then it threw the body contemptuously aside. 
The other crows soon assembled and pecked 
their comrade to death, never afterwards 
reappearing. 

Of the spirit of facetiousness among 
monkeys, Darwin has spoken a great deal. 
Notably does he mention a female orang- 
outang which he had observed for a long 
time in the Zoological Gardens, and in which, 
he is confident, he noticed an -appreciation 
of the comical. On one occasion he saw 
the monkey take hold of the dish in which 
her food was placed—of a somewhat unusual 
shape—and put it on her head in lieu of a 
hat. Thus arrayed she provoked roars of 
laughter, evidently to her great gratification, 
from the crowd assembled round the cage. 

Another naturalist, all of whose state- 
ments bear the mark of scrupulous exacti- 
tude, Sir Andrew Smith, relates that one 
Sunday, at the Cape of Good Hope, he 
saw a baboon splash muddy water over an 
officer who was on his way to parade. The 
officer had often teased and annoyed the 
monkey, who paid him back with absolute 
hatred. Seeing him coming on this par- 
ticular morning from a distance, it quickly 
poured some water into a hole in the ground, 
mixing it with earth so as to make mud, 
and had it ready for the enemy when he 
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approached. For a long time after this, 
every time the animal caught sight of the 
officer it was provoked into what had all 
the appearance of laughter. 

Levaillant tells another curious instance of 
dissembling on the part of a monkey which 
he suspected of stealing his eggs. One day, 
after watching a fowl lay an egg, he carefully 
observed the movements of “ Kecs,” as he 
called the monkey. Kecs was at the top of 
a wagon at the time, but no sooner did it 
hear the hen’s clucking than it immediately 
leaped to the ground. Catching sight of its 
master, however, it abruptly stopped, and, 
assuming an air of the most perfect inno- 
cence, swung to and fro on its legs, with 
half-closed eyes, an attitude evidently, in its 
opinion, that would completely mask its 
intentions. It was really quite the behaviour 
one would expect of a very clever child 
caught just as it was about to commit some 
forbidden act. 

Few animals, however, are so fond of a 
joke and a game as the dog. “While in 
Tunis,” says Alix, 
“my dog Sfax, 
when quite young, 
was very fond of 
playing ‘ hide and 
seek’ with the 
children of the 
neighbourhood, 
and especially 
liked to do so in 
the barn where 
the grain was 
stored. Squeez- 
ing himself in 
among the trusses 
he made the 
most tortuous 
zigzags, and, just 
as the boys who 
were looking for 
him thought they —_--—»+* 
were on the point 
of catching him, 
he would suddenly reappear twenty yards 
away in the direction he was least expected, 
eyeing his playmates with a jovial air of 
mischief, as if encouraging them to catch 
him. When they were quite close to him 
he would wag his tail and again bounce off 
as before, and would sometimes keep up this 
game for more than an hour at a time.” 

The facetiousness of dogs has often, how- 
ever, a most distinct object. I myself, for 
instance, once had a dog who, in order to 
avoid being punished when he was seen 
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leaving the house, which he knew he had no 
right to enter, pretended to be lame. The 
greater the theft—and the object of his enter- 
ing the house was usually to commit some 
sort of theft—the lamer he appeared, and 
thus his very excess of slyness enabled us to 
estimate the extent of his misdeeds. 

Gross, the naturalist, relates several amus- 
ing instances of a similar nature about dogs. 
He had once a dog who, when given a piece 
of bread that he did not care to eat, dropped 
it, and then, lying upon it, pretended to 
look all round with the most innocent air, 
as if wondering where it had fallen. An- 
other case he speaks of is that of a terrier 
whose greatest pleasure it was to catch flies 
on the window-panes. Nothing annoyed the 
animal more than to be laughed at when he 
missed his prey. “In order to discover what 
he would do,” says Gross, “I purposely 
laughed immoderately each time he was 
unsuccessful, and the more I laughed the 
clumsier he grew. At last he was so un- 
mistakably annoyed that in his despair he 


‘ THE GREATER THE THEFT THE LAMER HE APPEARED.” 


pretended to capture a fly, and made the 
appropriate movements of tongue and lips, 
finally rubbing his neck on the ground as if 
to crush his victim, after which he regarded 
me with a triumphant air. So well had he 
played his little comedy that, had I not seen 
the very fly still on the window, I certainly 
would have been taken in by this trick. When 
I called his attention to the fact that the fly 
he had chased was still at large and that there 
was no dead fly on the floor, he perfectly under- 
stood that his hypocrisy had been discovered 
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and was so ashamed of himself that he slunk 
away and hid under a couch. The same 
terrier was accustomed to display his good 
temper by performing certain tricks which he 
had learnt by himself, the object of which 
evidently was to provoke laughter. One of 
these tricks was to lie on his side making 
grimaces and putting his paw into his mouth. 
On such occasions nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than to notice that his comical 
exhibition was appreciated. If it passed 
unnoticed, however, he became quite sulky. 
On the other hand, nothing vexed him more 
than for anyone to laugh at him without 
cause.” 

The water-rat has the humorous faculty 
very much developed. Beckmann describes 
one which was kept on a farm in company 
with some domestic quadrupeds, and which 
apparently delighted to tease a basset allowed 
to roam at liberty within a small enclosure. 
Whenever it was very hot the dog left its 
kennel to take a nap in the shade of a lilac 
bush. On such occasions the rat was never 
long in putting in an appearance, but as it 
had a wholesome respect for the basset’s 
sharp teeth it maintained a careful distance, 
contenting itself by touching at regular 
intervals with one of its paws the dog’s hinder 
part. This was sufficient to keep the drowsy 
dog awake, and almost to drive it to distrac- 
tion. It was in vain that it attempted to 
strike its tormentor. Each time it tried to do 
so the rat adroitly retired out of reach, but no 
sooner had the dog closed its eyes again than 
the same performance recommenced. 

Foals will frequently tease human beings, 
especially by running towards them and then 
suddenly stopping. Scheitlen relates that in 
a certain long, narrow Alpine valley he saw a 
foal running after a group of travellers. It 
had allowed them to pass without paying any 
attention to them, and then rushed after them 
at full speed, pulling up quickly when within 
only a step or two of the party. It im- 
mediately became absorbed in eating grass 
when it saw that it had thoroughly alarmed 
them. But so soon as they were a few yards 
away it would repeat the performance, each 
time causing the people no little alarm. It 
was very clear that the foal was amusing 
itself in exactly the same way as would 
a child who knows himself to be stronger 
than his companions, and trades upon that 
knowledge. 

Saville Kent declares that dolphins are 
also very fond of teasing other fish, some 
of which become absolute victims to such 
The dolphins seize them by the 


tyranny. 
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the 
shaking them in a manner that must rob 


tail and drag them through water, 
their victims of all dignity. On one occa- 
sion, this observer states that he noticed 


two dolphins obviously acting according to 


some preconcerted plan, attacking a big 
skate swimming near the surface of the 
water, which tried to escape its pursuers 


by raising its caudal appendage above the 
surface. The dolphins, however, got hold of 
the tail, using it as a handle by which they 
drew the unfortunate skate in every direction. 

The case of the bull which I am about to 
relate is still more interesting, and denotes a 
most remarkable amount of cunning. Mr. 
Bidie relates that when he was living in 
Mysore he had a house surrounded by 
several acres of pasturage that was a sore 
temptation to the cattle in the adjacent 
village, which never lost an opportunity of 
entering whenever the gates were left open. 
Mr. Bidie’s servants did their utmost to keep 
the invaders away. One day they came to 
him and anxiously reported that a Brahmin 
bull, a trespasser, on being struck, had fallen 
dead on the spot. These bulls, it must be 
remembered, are sacred and _ privileged 
animals, being allowed to wander wherever 
the whim takes them, and even permitted to 
eat anything they like in the open native 
shops. 

Learning that the marauder was dead, Mr. 
Bidie went to examine the matter for himself. 
There, sure enough, was the animal’s body 
stretched out and apparently quite dead. 
Much annoyed by this circumstance, which, 
he feared, would provoke trouble among the 
natives, he did not stop to make a detailed 
examination, but quickly returned to his 
house in order to bring the matter before the 
authorities of the district. He had left for 
this purpose, when a man came running after 
him and with much joy in his face declared 
that the bull was once more on its legs, 
calmly eating away as fast as it could! To 
cut a long story short, the animal had found 
this means of rendering his expulsion from 
the field practically impossible, and whenever 
a place pleased him he resorted to a similar 
ruse sO soon as an attempt was made to 
expel him. 

Elephants also are fond of simulating 
death in this same facetious manner. Mr. 
Tennent relates how a_ recently - captured 


elephant was being taken to ‘the corral 
between two tame beasts. It had already 
gone in some distance when it suddenly 


stopped and fell to the ground as if dead. 
The thongs were removed from its limbs, and 
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then efforts were vainly made to drag the 
carcass out of the corral. Finally, it was 
decided to leave it where it was, but hardly 
had the men retired a few yards before the 
brute leaped to its feet and rushed towards 
the jungle, trumpeting and bellowing with 
all its force, doubtless elephantine cries of 
joy. 

At the siege of Bhurtpore, in 1805, Mr. 
Griffiths relates that the high temperature 
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caused by the prevalence of hot and dry 
winds produced evaporation of the water in 
all the ponds and reservoirs. In one pond 
only did some water remain, and around this, 
naturally, competition was always very keen. 
On one occasion two elephants were there 
with their attendants, one of them of excep 
tional size and strength. The smaller of the 
two had been given by its master a bucket, 
which it carried at the end of its trunk 
This bucket its big companion suddenly tore 
away from it. The whole attitude of the 
victim of the outrage denoted how bitterly it 
resented the act, but just as evidently was 
the beast conscious of its inability to avenge 
the insult at the moment. The propitious 
opportunity to be “quits” with its aggressor 
was not long, however, in presenting itself. 
By and by the larger animal turned so that 
it was broadside to the edge of the pond. 
This was what the other had been waiting for. 
Withdrawing a few yards, it suddenly charged 
straight for its enemy, against whose side it 
came at fuli tilt with its lowered head, 
capsizing the unwieldy carcass into the water. 
Che accident, indeed, almost proved fatal, and 
but for its own intelligence the brute would 


have found a watery grave. After 
ineffectual attempts to get it out it 
decided to throw a number of hurdles used 
in the siege operations into the water. By 
means of these the sagacious creature arranged 
a sort of ascending plane and thus finally 
reached the level of the ground. 

Numerous instances of facetiousness on 


many 
was 


the part of birds may also be cited. The 
great English naturalist, Romanes, relates 





humorous which 


an instance of a 
quarrelled with the cat, usually its great 
friend, but which had on one occasion upset 


parrot 


Poll’s seed. After several demonstrations 
of mutual ill-will, the cat and parrot became, 
to all appearances, once more fast friends. 
An hour or so later the parrot, at the edge 
of the table close to a large basin of milk, 
was heard to call out in the most affectionate 
tones :— 

‘“‘ Puss, puss ! Come here, puss!” Without 
any suspicion of danger the cat approached, 
innocently lifting its head as it did so. No 
sooner was it just under the board than the 
parrot, with its beak, tilted over the basin 
of milk, drenching the cat entirely, and then 
uttered what sounded very much like a 
sardonic laugh at its victim’s bedraggled 
appearance on the floor. 

Braehm mentions an ibis which came 
under his notice, and which, as a rule, led a 
peaceful existence with other birds kept in 
the same enclosure. ‘Towards some of the 
weaker of its feathered colleagues, however, 
it dearly liked to show its supremacy, its 
principal victims being the flamingoes. No 
sooner did it espy a flamingo asleep with 
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“THE PARROT UTTERED WHAT SOUNDED VERY MUCH LIKE A 
SARDONIC LAUGH.” 


head tucked under wing than it would 
stealthily approach and pluck gently at the 
slumbering bird’s feathers. This no doubt 
caused the sleeper a disagreeable tickling 
sensation sufficient to waken it. Opening its 
eyes drowsily, it would glance timidly at its 
tormentor, then move away a few steps to 
woo sleep once more; but so soon as its 
eyes were again closed the same scene was 
re-enacted. 

In conclusion, I would like to cite a case 
of crows which denotes a remarkable amount 
of sagacity combined with the humorous 
spirit. It is related by Miss Bird, who 
noticed a dog, in the garden of an inn where 
she was staying, munching a large piece of 
offal under the jealous eyes of a number of 
crows. The birds, it was evident from their 
chattering, had a great deal to say to one 
another about the matter, and from time to 
time one or two of their number, much to 
the annoyance of the dog, attempted to 
snatch away the dainty he was enjoying so 
much. In the end, one of the largest of the 
flock succeeded in tearing away a consider- 
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able portion of the 
meat, which it bore 
in triumph to its 
station aloft beside 
its comrades. 
Again there was a 
great deal of chat- 
tering. The dis- 
cussion was a most 
animated one, and 
the result was evi- 
dently that the 
birds had decided 
upon a plan of 
campaign which 
they lost no time 





in carrying out. 

! S\ Their first move 
ro was to group them- 

/ selves so as to 

4 os = 

; round the greedy 
2 raga 
=< ~ quadruped. Their 
—y leader then drop- 


ped the piece of 
meat he had stolen, so that it fell just 
behind the dog. The latter no sooner 
saw this than it momentarily left the larger 
piece of meat te get possession of the 
smaller. The move was fatal. Two of 
the stronger crows pounced upon their prey 
that had been temporarily abandoned, and 
a few moments later the whole of the flock 
were merrily feasting in the branches of a 
neighbouring tree. Their dupe, his first 
moment of surprise ended, could but howl 
with rage below them. 

On another similar occasion three crows, 
who had in vain tried to get possession of 
some meat which a dog was eating, held a 
consultation with the following result. Two 
of them approached the meat as near as they 
dared, while the third pecked vigorously at 
the dog’s tail. With an angry yelp it turned 
to repel its aggressor. Thereupon the other 
two seized the meat, and the trio of thieves 
flew up to the top of a high wall, where they 
feasted at their ease. 

Some of the facts I have related may seem 
to some, who have not studied the question, 
exaggerated. I can assure any such sceptics, 
however, that this is by no means the case. 
A number of perfectly independent and 
thoroughly reliable observers have described 
dozens of similar instances so circumstantially 
and with so much concordance in the main 
features that no possible doubt of the truth 
can remain in the minds of unprejudiced 
readers. 

































A Pair of Rogues. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


HE REV. THE HON. 
RALPH JOSSELYNE 
glanced up from his news- 


paper with a look of slight 
agitation on his handsome, 
kindly face, and, pointing to a 
paragraph in the police news, handed the 
paper over to his friend and guest, Peter 
Bassett, who was cracking walnuts and 
sipping his port in a leisurely way, with one 
of the heavy magazines open at the side of 
his dessert plate. 

They were old friends, and in the cosy 
vicarage at Clayton Leas, thirty miles out of 
London, they had passed many an evening 
together during the past twenty odd years. 
Peter Bassett was a thin, swarthy - com- 
plexioned man, with plain, shrewd features 
and a straight mouth. He was a barrister by 
profession, and had chambers in town ; but 
having come into an income which was 
enough for his needs he took life easily, and 
was little seen in the Law Courts. 

‘““H’m!” was his curt comment when he 
had read the paragraph pointed out to him, 
which told how two men, convicted of an 
attempt at housebreaking, pleaded that they 
had found it impossible, by reason of their 
having been in prison before, to obtain honest 
work of any kind. 

“ T’ve often thought how hard it must be 
for a man to make a fresh start,” said Mr. 
Josselyne, “ with that awful prison taint upon 
his character.” 

“It isn’t upon the good characters, only on 
the bad ones,” said Peter Bassett, who was 
not a philanthropist, and whose dry manner 
was in strong contrast to the geniality and 
gentleness of his friend. 

“But it’s so hard for us to 
allowance for the position of these poor 
fellows. One of them, I see, was convicted 
of having stolena piece of bacon. Now, how 
on earth can you and I understand the feel- 
of a man who steals bacon? I can 
quite believe, for my part, that such a man 
might yield to a sudden temptation who was 
by no means a bad character. Work is 
slack ; the family at home are hungry. Dear 
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me! dear me! the wonder is to me that the 
poor fellows, in 
honest.” 

“Well, your two friends didn’t, you see, 
and I don’t see why they should expect 
better treatment than others in their case.” 


bad times, ever remain 





“ But did you see,” 
growing warm over his subject, “that a 
policeman came forward to confirm all they 
had said about their having tried to get work 
and failed? Now, you may be sure he 
wouldn’t have done so if they had been 
habitual thieves! But now think of it. The 
poor fellows will come out, at the end of 
their term, worse off than ever.” 

He arose, and walked up and down the 
warm, bright room, with his hands behind 
him and his head bent in thought. 

Presently he stopped short. 

“T’ve a good mind——” he began. 

He was interrupted by his friend, who 
turned his chair round very suddenly to look 
at him with a stern frown. 

“Good mind to what?” 

Mr. Josselyne’s kind face looked almost 
sheepish as he answered :— 

“Well, to show them a little Christian 
charity, and to—give them both a fresh start 
in life.” 

Peter Bassett cracked another nut. 

“In what capacity?” he asked, briefly, 
having extracted from his voice every trace of 
expression or sentiment. 

Mr. Josselyne replied with ever-increasing 
determination :— 

“Wilkins is so old that I’ve already 
arranged to pension him off. The poor old 
fellow is now so blind that he trips over 
everything, and breaks* more plates and 
dishes than I can afford. And he’s so deaf 
that when I ask for bread he brings me a 
‘ Bradshaw.’ ” 

“Well, if you can’t afford Wilkins’s break- 
ages of plates, it seems odd that you should 
be ready to put up with your new friend’s 
breakages of the Commandments,” was Mr. 
Bassett’s unsympathetic comment. 

“Of course, if he steals again he’ll have to 
go,” admitted Mr. Josselyne, gently. “ But 
he shall have his chance. As a minister of 
the Gospel of mercy and charity I feel some- 
how as if I were called upon specially to do 
this thing that I have in my mind.” 

“ And what do you propose to do with the 
other one ?” asked Peter Bassett. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I’ve had to 
give Wright notice, for he gets no better ; 
and what’s the use of his taking the pledge 
one day when I find him the next day asleep 
with his head in the gutter? I really would 
put up with him for a little longer, but that 


went on Mr. Josselyne, 
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he neglects my poor old horse and frightens 
the servants.” 

“Perhaps, on the whole, it will be an 
advantage if you get someone to carry off 
the horse altogether,” assented Peter Bassett, 
sardonically. “Then, when coachman and 
gee-gee have disappeared together—as they 
will do—you can set up a new turn-out and 
be comfortable.” 

The vicar shook 
slightly. 

‘“*T love the old animals, the old faces, the old 
ways,” he said, with at last a touch of dignity. 

“Well, you’re going in for some new ex- 
citements, at any rate,” retorted Bassett, 
unrepressed. “I only hope, for your own 
sake, Josselyne, if you do carry out your 
generous intentions, that you'll have tele 
phonic communication established with the 
police-station.” 

To which the vicar made no reply. 

It was a month later when Mr. Josselyne, 
having remained stanch to his resolve, made 
the acquaintance, outside the walls of Worm- 
wood Scrubs Prison, of the two men in 
whom his interest had been excited. 

It must be frankly confessed that his kind 
heart quailed a little at the introduction to 
one of his protégés. 

Robert Martin and William (commonly 
called Bill) Shaw were not the mere lads he 
had supposed, in the first place. Martin was 
a man of about thirty, small, dapper, and sandy 
as to hair. His features were small, his com- 
plexion was pale and freckled, he had evi 
dently had a fair education, and there was 
about him every indication that he might 
take kindly to the indoor service which the 
good vicar proposed to offer him. 

But as for Bill Shaw, never were the attri 
butes popularly ascribed to the burglar and 
cut-throat more plainly visible in a human 
being than they were in him. Tall, broad, 
ungainly, with heavy shoulders and a decided 
stoop, Bill looked every inch the criminal, 
and surveyed the kindly vicar with a stolid 
look of contempt and disgust which might 
well have dismayed the stoutest heart. 

His face was dark, his features were coarse ; 
his straight wide mouth, long upper lip, and 
heavy jaw, his beetling brows and deep-set, 
sly eyes, made up a whole so repellent that 
for a moment even the Rev. Ralph, philan- 
thropist and amiable faddist as he was, hesi 
tated, and would have liked to go back from 
his bargain. 

For, through the good offices of the prison 
chaplain, he had already made known to the 
two criminals the offer he was about to make. 
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But before he could open conversation 
with either of the men Bob Martin broke out 
into such a voluble flow of gratitude and 
effusive thanks that Mr. Josselyne, unspeak 
ably touched, had his whole attention ab- 
sorbed by him. 

Bill said never a word. While his com- 
panion poured out his feelings in the most 
touching manner, telling of his struggles, of 
his despair, of his fall, the hulking Bill stood 
like a statue, hands in pockets, and with a 
derisive grin on his ugly face, not moving a 
muscle except to cast at his companion in 
difficulties an occasional knowing wink, which 
the vicar suspected rather than detected, so 
artfully was it performed. 

In vain did Mr. Josselyne turn from 
Martin to Shaw, anxious to elicit from the 
latter some word of kindly, or at least of 
human, feeling. Each time Bill at once 
turned up his eyes, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and left it to his companion to 
answer for him the questions which th« 
kindly vicar put. 

When forced to speak, Bill confined him 
self to monosyllables, which he uttered in a 
tone so gruff, not to say ferocious, and accom 
panied by a frown so threatening, that Mr 
Josselyne wondered what good Mrs. Proctor, 
his cook, housekeeper, and tyrant, and poor 
Patty, the bright little parlourmaid, would say 
to this singularly ill-favoured retainer. 

“Do you know anything about horses?” 
said the vicar to Bill, in his friendliest 
manner 

“ Yus,” was the laconic reply. 

* And do you think you could manage th 
work of a garden, with necessary help in th« 
busy season, of course ?” 

* Yus,” answered Bill again. 

“And do you think you would be com 
fortable in such a situation as that I offer ? 
went on Mr. Josselyne, with an_ ever 
strengthening hope that his alarming protégé 
would refuse. 

“P’raps,” was the curt answer, and the 
vicar’s heart grew resentful at last. For the 
man’s tone implied that his acceptance of the 
proffered situation was a condescension of 
which he was almost ashamed. 

“Of course, I don’t wish to force the 
situation upon you,” he said, with a wounded 
expression. “ Perhaps you have something 
better in view ?” 

“No,” said Bill. 

But here Bob Martin, disgusted by his 
companion’s behaviour, struck in. 

“Bill,” said he, “if you don’t thank the 
good gentleman this blessed minute, jest as 
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you ought for to 
thank him, on yer Th 
bended knees so 
to speak, you're 
the good-for- 
nothingest rascal 
as ever deserved 
what we both got, 
and a bit over!” 
To which Bill, 
with a clumsy .<}4 
twitching of the 
shoulder, replied 
stiffly that he 
“wasn’t no good 
at speechifying, like some 
folks.” 
And fearing a disagree- 
ment Mr. Josselyne 
hastened to make the best 
of the situation, and to 
engage them both to ac- 
company him to Clayton 
Leas without delay. 
On the whole 
the introduction of 


the two new ser- ‘* 

vants to the rest * 

of the household re ee 
passed off better aaah 


than he had ex- 

pected ; for while Mrs. Proctor looked sourly 
at them both, as was her wont, and bright, 
red-cheeked Patty looked curious, Bob Martin 
was so tactful, flattered the housekeeper so 
artfully, and contrived so well to keep the 
forbidding Bill in the background, that all 
Mrs. Proctor said to her master by way of 
protest that evening was that “that there 
Martin didn’t seem to know much about 
gentlemen’s things,” and that she “ hoped the 
man Shaw would turn out better than his 
looks.” 

And this was just what the vicar was 
hoping himseif. 

Unhappily, his misgivings increased as 
time went by. Martin, indeed, did his very 
best to justify his master’s belief in his fellow- 
men. He learned his duties quickly, was 
civil, grateful, and quiet, and, moreover, 
signed a temperance pledge of his own 
accord, kept it, and attended church with 
the greatest regularity. 

He pleased the good vicar further by con- 
sulting him about certain small theological 
difficulties of his own; and Mr. Josselyne, 
while confessing that they were of a kind 
which had proved puzzling even to himself, 


gave them his energetic attention, and con- 
Vol. xxxi.—22. 











sulted the heavy 
tomes in his 
library, ransacking 
=: Hooker, Blair, and 
- St. Augustine in 
the endeavour to 
satisfy his butler’s 
religious doubts. 

_— Bill Shaw, on 
the other hand, 
was slow, awk- 
ward, taciturn to 
the point of inci- 
vility, and was un- 
doubtedly un- 
steady of gait one 
Py | Saturday night, 
Mf while he refused to 
j Wh q) go to church, with 

' the sturdy remark 
| that that “ wasn’t 

4 | one of his dooties 

either to the oss or 
a Ph im =—s the garden.” 
NU Worse than this 

i was the fact that 
little Patty, all un- 
conscious of his 
antecedents, took 
compassion upon 
the surly brute, and 
not only carried his dinner out to him when 
he was busy, but even helped him to harness 
the horse to the vicar’s phaeton, and stayed 
to chat with him when she was sent for a 
stick of celery or a beetroot. 

The poor vicar did not know what to do. 
It was his duty to the maidens in his employ- 
ment to guard them from possible harm, and 
it was his duty to the men he was trying to 
reform to keep silence as to their past. But 
the two duties seemed in this case to be 
sadly conflicting. 

The two men had been in their respective 
situations for about a month, when it came 
to the vicar’s knowledge that a couple of very 
suspicious-looking individuals had been seen 
lurking about the neighbourhood, peeping 
through the hedges, and lingering close to 
the stable, where Shaw had his two rooms. 

It was impossible, hard as he tried to feel 
comfortable and easy in his mind, for the 
vicar to look upon this circumstance exactly 
as he would have done if he had known less 
of the past of his men-servants. But not 
even to Peter Bassett would he betray the 
anxiety he felt as to his retainers’ good 
behaviour. 

Bassett had a nasty way of greeting his 
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‘OF COURSE, I DON'T WISH TO 
FORCE THE SITUATION UPON 
you,’ HE SAID.” 
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friend with some such inquiry as “ Not 
murdered yet?” or “How goes it with the 
plate-chest ?” jocularities which Mr. Josselyne 
thought uncalled for and in the worst of taste. 
He used to look at the satisfactory Martin 
with an amused expression which nettled the 
vicar, and at the unsatisfactory Bill Shaw 
with an almost boisterous delight which was 
exceedingly irritating to his host. 

“T think, Bassett,” the vicar went the 
length of observing one evening, “ that, con- 
sidering your knowledge of the circumstances 
under which I engaged my servants, it would 
be in better taste for you not to take so much 
notice of them as you do.” 

“My dear Josselyne,” replied his friend, 
“ my taste is not good at any time. But it is 
really necessary that I should take notice of 
your servants, as I 
should like to be able 
to identify them both 
when the inquest is 
held upon your mur- 
dered body.” 

Even the  vicar’s 
sweet temper was not 
proof against this in- 
sulting mockery, and, iH) 
though his self-com- | 
mand and his sense /!//3i@ 
of hospitality were too | 
great to allow him |} 
openly to resent his 
friend’s cruel speech, 
there was a percep- 
tible shadow over 
their intercourse from 
that day, which lasted 
until the inevitable 
happened. 

Mr. Josselyne was 
awakened from sleep 
one chilly November 
night by an uneasy 
sense that something 
was wrong, rather than 
by any loud noise. 

He lay half dream- 
ing, half conscious, 
for a few moments, 
and then sat up suddenly, with listening ears. 
For he could distinguish slight but unusual 
sounds from the lower floor of the house, and 
at the same time he was aware that a strong 
current of cold air was blowing steadily upon 
him from the door, now that his sitting 
position brought his head and shoulders out- 
side the shelter of the bed-curtains. 

Glancing that way he saw that the door 
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was ajar, and he called out, sharply : “ Who’s 
that ?” 

There was no answer, but the creaking of 
one of the old boards of the passage told him 
that he had not been mistaken in supposing 
that an intruder of some sort was not far off. 

Jumping out of bed and getting hastily 
into his dressing-gown and slippers, Mr. 
Josselyne discovered, by the tiny jet of gas 
that he always kept burning at night, that 
someone had been in his room. The signs 
were slight enough, indeed, but careful 
inspection showed them to be unmistakable. 
His clothes had been disturbed ; the trifles 
which jhe used to arrange methodically upon 
his dressing-table had been tampered with. 

Seizing the poker, Mr. Josselyne, full of 
ugly fears, hurried out of the room, and went 
with stealthy footsteps down- 
stairs, having by this time ascer- 
tained beyond doubt that the 
sounds he had heard proceeded 
from his study, which was im- 
mediately under his bedroom. 

The door of the study was 
ajar, and he softly pushed it, 
having perceived already that a 
light was being carried about 
within the room. 

The door creaked. 

Just as he had ascer- 
tained, therefore, that the 
room contained three 

men, all of whom were 
muffled and disguised by 
little, roughly-made masks 
of black stuff, he found 
himself seized by a strong 
hand, while a thick 
stick, held high above 
his head in menacing 
fashion, warned him 


to be quiet and 
humble. 
Though the man 


who held him captive 
was masked like the 
others, the disguise 
was useless. The 
hulking figure, un- 
wieldy movements, and slouching gait betrayed 
the fact that he was in the tender hands of 
his coachman and gardener, Bill Shaw. 

He had sufficient presence of mind, how- 
ever, not to betray the fact that he recognised 
his valuable dependent. 

The other two men were strangers, and he 
felt unutterably thankful, even at that momert, 
that Martin at least had remained faithful, 
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and that he was not among the marauders. 
He even fancied that he knew, by the de- 
scription he had had of the two men who had 
been seen lurking near the stable, that they 
were the intruders now before him. 

“Who are you? And what do you want ?” 
asked Mr. Josselyne, firmly. 

But as he spoke he perceived that both the 
men whom he did not know were armed with 
revolvers, which they carried in the right 
hand, half concealed, in a manner more 


suggestive than if it had been openly 
menacing. 

One of the strangers spoke in a hoarse 
whisper. 


“ Well, we’re hard up, guv’nor, and we’ve 
heard as how you're a kind-hearted gentleman. 
So we arst—just arst, mind—-if you'll be ser 
good as to hand over to us the money and 
joolry what you keeps all ’oarded up and 
doing no good to nobody.” 

“T have very littke money and very little 
jewellery that would be of any use to you,” 
answered Mr. Josselyne, with an _ ever- 
increasing fear at his heart that these men 
were no ordinary thieves, but men of 
hardened and desperate character. 

An instinctive movement made by both 
men at the same time as he uttered these 
words confirmed his ugly impression. As 
for the ruffianly Shaw, he still held his stick 
threateningly over his master’s head, but was 
careful not to utter a word. 

“Come,” said one of the strangers, roughly, 
in the same whisper as his companion ; “that 
won't do. We know you’ve got money and 
joolry—locked in a safe. And you'll hand it 
over, if you're wise. It’s upstairs, behind 
your bed. So, now, don’t make no more bones 
about it, but get up with you, and shell out.” 

Without any more ado the powerful Bill 
Shaw dragged the vicar backwards into the 
iall and forced him upstairs, while at the 
same time he wrenched the poker from his 
hand, and, dropping both that and his own 
stick, placed his huge left hand upon the 
vicar’s mouth as a mute warning to him to 
be quiet. 

Mr. Josselyne took the hint. If he were to 
all out he might indeed bring Martin from 
the little ground-floor bedroom where he 
slept, and the two women from their room at 
the top of the house, upon the scene. But 


what could they do against three armed men, 
except endanger their own lives ? 

So reasoned the unlucky victim of his own 
zyenerosity, as he was dragged up the stairs 
’y Bill Shaw’s rough hands, and brought to 
he side of his own bed. 
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Once alone with the man whom he had 
befriended, however, the vicar took the 
opportunity to make a despairing appeal to 
his better nature. 

“ Shaw,” said he, as the ruffian, seeing how 
quiet he was, removed the pressure from his 
captive’s mouth, “1 know you, and I’m 
surprised that you can turn against me like 
this. I’ve done my best for you, and I’ve 
put up with a good deal from you. I wonder 
you have the heart to treat me so.” 

Shaw, finding himself discovered, from 
sullen became ferocious. 

“Hold yer jaw,” said he. 
key of the safe ?” 

“* How did you know I had a safe?” asked 
Mr. Josselyne, who had never found the 
coachman in the upper rooms of the house. 

But Shaw disdained to answer. 

“Come on,” said he, with a menacing 
gesture. 

Mr. Josselyne hesitated. 

“And supposing I refuse to be robbed ? 
Supposing I won't find the key or let you 
find it—what then ?” 

Shaw responded simply by a chuckle, and 
by pointing with his thumb over his shoulder 
in the direction of the door. 

And there, by the light of the gas, which 
Shaw had turned on full, the vicar saw, pro- 
truding between the door and the jamb, the 
little, shining muzzle of a revolver covering 
him as he stood. 

With a shiver Mr. Josselyne resigned him- 
self to necessity, and going straight to the 
dressing -table took a small key from an 
artfully-contrived little ledge underneath it, 
and turned in the direction of the bed, which 
Shaw had already drawn away from the wall, 
thus revealing to view a little keyhole, to 
which he pointed silently. 

‘he vicar was amazed. This safe was 
a contrivance upon which he prided him- 
self, the door of which was papered to 
correspond with the rest of the wall in 
such a fashion that only a person acquainted 
with its whereabouts would have perceived it. 

With an exclamation of dismay the vicar 
obeyed the peremptory gesture of his 
treacherous servant, and, with another shud- 
dering glance at that tiny ring of bright 
metal in the crack of the door, set about 
opening the safe with a trembling hand. 

It contained a cash-box, which Shaw 
snatched out of his hand; the chink of 
gold announced that he had made a satis- 
factory capture. 

Mr. Josselyne turned to him, trembling 
violently. 


““Where’s the 
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“You have nearly fifty pounds there,” 


said he. “Won't that satisfy you?” 
“ Not likely,” jeered Shaw. ‘“ What’s that 
‘ere 2?” 


And as he spoke he grabbed and drew 
forward a closed box or casket, the lid of 
which was unfastened. There tumbled out 
upon the floor an assortment of jewel-cases, 
a lady’s gold watch and chain, a tiny ring 
set with diamonds, and other ornaments of 
considerable value. 

“Leave me those,” said the vicar, in a 
low voice. “They were my wife’s. I 
prize them.” 


“So do I. I must have the lot,” j 
said Shaw, coolly, as he picked up the iy 
scattered treasures and replaced V4 


them in the casket, which he 
tucked under his arm with the 


cash-box. 4 j 
The old vicar made one last GLY, 
appeal. by d- 
“ Shaw,” said he, in a voice so ie 
low that it could scarcely \ dys 


reach other ears than those 
of the ruffian beside him, 
“T don’t want to press the 
point, but I’ve 
been a good 
friend to you.” 

Then Shaw 
made the longest 
speech he had 
ever made to his 
too indulgent master. 

“More fool you,” he 
said, in a gruff voice and 
almost boisterously. “ It 
was your fad to take us 
in ’and, and we all have to pay for our fads. 
This ’ere,” and he shook the cash-lt ox and 
rattled the casket, “is what you’re payin’ for 
your’n.” 

And with that he strode quickly across the 
room to the door. 

“You can get into bed again now,” said 
he, “and nobody won’t ’arm you if you 
keeps quiet. So long.” 

He nodded to his unhappy master, took 
fhe key out of the door, went out, pushing 
aside the man who was holding the revolver 
to the crack, and, inserting the key on the 
outer side, turned it and tramped away with 
heavy but rapid steps. 

Mr. Josselyne sat down in a little cretonne- 
covered arm-chair near the fireplace, cut to 
the heart, bewildered and dismayed. 

That he had not succeeded in making a 
friend of the redoubtable Bill Shaw he had 
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been fully aware, but that Bill should turn 
out such an ungrateful ruffian, brutal, callous, 
and altogether. without feeling, was a dis- 
covery which wounded the kind-hearted old 
philanthropist even more than did the actual 
loss he had sustained, great though that was. 

For while the loss of a few pounds was 
nothing to him, he felt the pang of parting 
with his wife’s trinkets very deeply. Even 
from a pecuniary point of view the loss was 
considerable, for his wife had been a woman 
of fortune, and her jewels were of value. 























“*LEAVE ME THOSE,’ SAID THE x, 
VICAR, IN A LOW voice. ‘ THEY 'N 
WERE MY WIFE’s.’” ~ 


But the sentiment which he felt for them 
counted for far more than that, and the poor 
vicar felt, as he rose slowly, relocked the now 
empty safe, and put away the useless key, as 
if a part of his own life had been wrenched 
away. 

He was not only wounded, disgusted, and 
dismayed, he was puzzled also by more than 
one aspect of this most strange attack and 
robbery. He had heard one or two faint 
screams from the upper floor, but these had 
ceased with surprising suddenness, within a 
few seconds of the departure of Bill Shaw 
from his room with the booty. 

What had happened to the two women? 
Mrs. Proctor was stout and slow of move- 
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ment, but Patty was young and active, and 
her master would have expected her to show 
some spirit, and at least to do her best to 
raise an alarm. What had happened to 
them ? 

Then, again, what had become of Martin ? 
Had he slept quietly through the whole dis- 
turbance? It was true that his room was a 
long way from the study, and if entrance had 
been forced through the study window, which 
Mr. Josselyne remembered to have seen with 
a broken pane, the butler might have failed 
to hear any sound. 

He was considering these aspects of the 
affair as he stood helplessly between the bed 
and the locked door, when he became aware 
that the night’s events were not yet over. 

A faint murmur of rough voices in the 
room below him reached his ears. It grew 
louder, louder still ; he could make out the 
fact that the speakers were angry, exasperated. 
There was a pause. For some seconds he 
heard nothing more ; then a fearful crash, in 
which glass, furniture, and human bodies 
seemed all to be involved, made him rush 
to the window, fling up the sash, and look 
out into the darkness. 

He heard the voice of Bill Shaw, using 
the most horrible language, threatening, 
bullying. Then two or three voices, one of 
which he recognised as that of Martin. And 
the vicar drew himself up, suddenly illumined. 

Martin had evidently been disturbed at 
last and had burst in among the marauders, 
only to find himself assailed on all sides by 
Shaw and his accomplices. 

The vicar drew a long breath and the 
tears came to his eyes. Just at the moment 
when he had thought himself forsaken by 
everybody, his hopes blighted, his kindness 
ignored, there came this one ray of comfort 
in the thought that one at least of his pro- 
tégés was faithful to his master. 

For one weak moment he had let himself 
imagine that even Martin, the docile, grateful 
Martin, had suffered himself to be seduced 
from his loyalty by the machinations of the 
villainous Shaw. 

Strain his ears as he would, he could 
make out nothing distinctly until there came 
another crash, followed by a_ tumultuous 
flight of dark forms through the broken 
window of the study beneath, and the sound 
of three revolver-shots fired quickly one after 
another. 

One, two, three figures, dark, indistinct, 
running at full tilt across the lawn towards 
the shrubbery a few yards away ; that was all 
Mr. Josselyne could make out. A fourth and 
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a fifth shot sounded sharp and clear, and then 
there was a yell of pain from the shrubbery. 

Mr. Josselyne’s blood ran cold. He 
shouted for help, he called Martin by name, 
then Mrs. Proctor, then Patty. 

But nobody came, nobody took any notice 
of his cries. It was in vain that he rattled 
the handle of his door ; at last it came off in 
his hand, and, the lock being stout and he 
nervous and not very strong of muscle, the 
door resisted all his efforts to burst it open. 

He heard certain sounds below which 
made him think that Martin was engaged in 
putting the room straight after the scene 
which had just taken place there ; he heard 
also faint groans and rustlings in the 
shrubbery. 

But both sounds died away before long, 
and the vicar, more than ever amazed at 
the manner in which he and his cries and 
his knocks were ignored by everybody, at last 
went back to bed, chilled to the bone and in 
the lowest state of bewilderment and depres- 
sion, and presently fell into an uneasy sleep. 

When he awoke in the morning he heard 
whispering going on outside his door, and, 
distinguishing the voices of Mrs. Proctor and 
the village carpenter, he dressed hastily, 
calling to them to unlock his door, and then 
went out and downstairs. 

On the way he caught sight of Patty, with 
bright eyes and cheeks flushed with excite 
ment. But she avoided him and disappeared 
down the back staircase, so that the first 
person whom he exchanged any conversation 
with was Mrs. Proctor, whom he met inside 
the dining-room, where she was busy counting 
the contents of the plate-basket. 

“We've got them all back, sir, or nearly 
all,” she said, breathlessly. ‘They was all 
found in the shrubbery. But oh, sir, the 
mess they’ve made of the study ; you wouldn’t 
believe !” 

“And _ where’s 
Josselyne, quickly. 

“ Oh, sir, they’ve took him to the infirmary. 
They say he’s very bad. He was shot, you 
know.” 

‘Dear, dear ; I’m very sorry to hear that,” 
said Mr. Josselyne. ‘Poor fellow, I must go 
and see him after breakfast.” 

“Te 

Mrs. Proctor was nervous and more 
reticent than usual; she had evidently been 
utterly thrown off her balance by the events 
of the night, and Mr. Josselyne left her to 
her spoon-counting and went into the next 
room, which presented, as she had said, a 
fearful spectacle of wreckage, curtains having 


Martin?” asked Mr. 
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been torn down, windows and _ mirror 
smashed, tables and chairs overturned, and a 
tablecloth stained with blood. 

The carpenter was already at work on 
the window, one of the frames of which had 
been splintered by a bullet. 

Mr. Josselyne, who was in a state of intense 
nervous excitement, avoided any talk with 
this worthy by returning to the dining-room, 
where he waited quietly for the breakfast to 
be brought in. 

It was Mrs. Proctor who brought it, and 
who informed him that she had sent for the 
police from Great Clayton, the nearest town, 
and also wired to Mr. Bassett, “the first 
thing that morning.” 

This last piece of information did not 
please the vicar, who dreaded the triumphant 
“I told you so!” of his sardonic friend. 

However, there was no help for it, and 
even Peter Bassett would be, the vicar felt, 
a more acceptable companion than Mrs. 
Proctor, who appeared to have guessed some- 
thing, not unnaturally, as to the identity of 
the instigator of the outrage, for there was a 
strange look in her face which prepared her 
master for her giving “ warning.” 

Mr. Josselyne, however, took care not to 
mention Shaw’s name, but contented himself 
with asking if the thieves had been caught. 

She looked at him hard, and said :— 

“Here comes the pilice, sir, I think. 
They’ll tell you all about that.” 

And then she left the room to answer the 
door, but the person whom she ushered in a 
few minutes later was, not the police, but 
Peter Bassett. 

The vicar turned all colours, but his 
visitor was merciful, and, instead of uttering 
the yell of triumph which his friend had 
feared, he contented himself by saying the 
proper thing and by asking for particulars. 

“T can’t tell you very much myself,” said 
the poor vicar, humbly. “I only know that 
1 have to admit you were right about Shaw ; 
he made me clear out the contents of my 
safe, and carried them off before my eyes. 
On the other hand, my poor Martin showed 
great devotion, and was severely wounded by 
the two accomplices whom Shaw had brought 
to help him.” 

Mr. Bassett looked puzzled 

“ But, really,” went on the vicar, “I can’t 
tell you very much, for I was locked into my 
room; and this morning everybody runs 
away from me and seems indisposed to tell 
me anything.” 

“Well,” said Peter Bassett, 
learn something from the police.” 


“we shall 
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For voices in the hall had by this time 
announced the arrival of a couple of repre- 
sentatives of Jaw and order, who were shown 
into the room a minute later by Patty, whose 
pretty little face was ablaze with excitement 
and obvious and imexplicable delight. 

Even at that moment the vicar noticed 
the girl’s radiant face, and was intensely 
puzzled by it. 

The next moment, however, he was being 
questioned by a police-officer, to whom he 
gave a minute account of the events of the 
night so far as he had participated in them. 
His voice trembled when he confessed that, 
in the man who had taken the most active 
part in the robbery, he had recognised his 
own servant Shaw. 

There was a moment’s dramatic silence. 

“He led me upstairs,” went on the vicar, 
“and forced me to open my safe—how he 
knew I had one there I don’t know—and to 
give up to him the money I had there and— 
and my wife’s jewels. I'll show you the safe,” 
he added, as, glad of an excuse for moving, 
he led the way up to his bedroom, which had 
by this time been put in order by the 
servants. 

“ Here,” said Mr. Josselyne, as he took his 
key from its secret shelf, pulled out the bed, 
and found the tiny keyhole, “is where I kept 





them. And here——’ 
He stopped short, as if struck with 
paralysis. He had opened the safe, and 


was staring with wild eyes into its recesses. 

““What’s the matter?” asked Peter Bassett, 
who had accompanied the police officers 
upstairs. 

There was an odd twinkle in his eye, and 
his friend, suddenly catching sight of his 
face, looked at him curiously and began to 
breathe very heavily. 

“What’s the matter?” repeated Peter 
Bassett. 

For answer Mr. Josselyne, with a trem- 
bling finger, pointed to two articles which lay 
within the safe. The one was a cash-box 
and the other a casket. 

“ What—are those?” he said, hoarsely. 
“TI don’t understand.” Then, after a 
moment’s pause, he asked sharply, “ Who's 
—who’s been here?” 

Even while he spoke the police-superin- 
tendent took out the casket from the safe, 
opened it, and showed, to the old vicar's 
bewildered gaze, the various articles of his 
wife’s jewellery, on which he had never 
thought to set eyes again. The cash-box 
was next examined, with the same result. 
Not a coin was missing. 
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“HE HAD OPENED THE SAFE, AND WAS STARING WITH 
WILD EYES INTO ITS RECESSES.” 


Mr. Josselyne, 
this amazing discovery than he had been by 
the events of the night, staggered to the 
window, which Peter Bassett hastened to 
throw open. 

The vicar rubbed his eyes, stared out, 
and stared again. 

For there, wheeling his barrow over the 
grass, as if he had never had anything less 
innocent in his brawny hands, was the 
ruffian Bill Shaw, as cool as a cucumber and 
as surly-looking as ever, glancing up at his 
master with an ugly grin. 

Mr. Josselyne could bear no more. 
sank into a chair and gasped for breath. 

“ That—that—that,” stammered he, faintly, 
“is—is the man who—who robbed me, 
who—who stood over me—with a stick, 
and—drove me upstairs! And there—there 
he is!” ended he, as, with a shaking 
finger, he pointed vaguely out. 

“We'll have him up, Mr. Josselyne, and 
get him to explain,” said the superintendent, 
as he beckoned to the grinning rascal on the 
lawn below. 

Outside the door, 
minutes of dead 


He 





when, after a few 
silence, the coachman- 


gardener tramped heavily up, was heard a 
bright girl’s voice, saying in a whisper: “Oh, 
Bill! dear Bill !” 
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Again the vicar 

stared. And when 

Bill Shaw lurched 


heavily into the room, 
defiant, surly, impu- 
dent, and forbidding 
as ever, there crept in 
after him, keeping 
very close to his 
elbow and making 
herself very small, 
Patty the parlour- 
maid, flushed as ever, 
and with tears in her 
bright eyes. 

** Now, then, young 
man, what have you 
got to say for your- 


self?” asked the 
superintendent, 
~~ who appeared, 


however, to have 

an inkling of what 
was coming. 

“Say?” said Bill, 
gruffly. “Why, jest 
this ere. If it ’adn’t 
‘a’ been for me and 
my lass ’ere,” and 
he jerked his head 
in the direction of 
the weeping, smiling Patty, “blest if that 
there parson ’ud ’a’ been alive to-day—-much 
less ’a’ ’ad his bits o’ things back. Patty she 
comes and she gives-me the office last night, 
and she says as there was thieves in the 
’ouse, and would I come and drive ’em out. 
So I come, and danged if there wasn’t two 
chaps in the study, each with a revolver 
which they p’inted at me. ‘Jine us,’ says 
they, ‘or you’re a dead man.’ ‘Right,’ says 
I, and I jined ’em. And when the old chap,” 
and he pointed with his thumb to his master, 
“come down, I ketched him by the collar 
and I threatened to brain him, and then I 
did what they told me, took him upstairs, and 
made him give me all he’d got in his safe. 
And then I locked him in, safe out of ’arm’s 
way, and I went downstairs, and they thought 
as how I was all right. And when I got the 
chanst, I jest collared them two revolvers, 
and I up and I told ’emto clear out. And 
they did! Run! You should jest ’a’ seen 
em!” 

“ But who were they? And how did they 
get in?” asked Mr. Josselyne, in a tremulous 
voice. 

“T ain’t going for to give "em away, ’cos 
I’ve worked with ’em myself once,” said 
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WHEN THE OLD CHAP,’ AND HE POINTED WITH HIS 

THUMB TO HIS MASTER, ‘COME DOWN, I KETCHED 

HIM BY THE COLLAR AND I THREATENED TO 
BRAIN Him.’” 


Shaw, surlily. ‘“ But the p'lice’ll find ’em,” 
he went on, without so much as a glance at 
his master. “ As for lettin’ of ’em in, that’s 
found out, that is. It was your precious 
Martin, what the old chap’s so sweet on, as 
let em in and smashed the study winder for 
to look as if they'd got in. But I was even 
with ‘im, I was. I put ’alf a hounce of lead 
into him and brought him down.” 

“You did!” cried Mr. Josselyne, faintly. 
“* But—I thought—you wanted to shoot me !” 

Shaw grinned, still without condescending 
to glance at his master. 

“*Twould ’a’ served the old fool right to 
have shot ’im, for taking up with a pair of 
blackguards like Bob Martin and me,” he 
mumbled to the policeman. 

“Oh, Bill, hush!” cried Patty, shocked. 

Mr. Josselyne merely stared. Nothing 
could shock him or astonish him any more. 
He just waved his hand as a sign to the man 
to go on. 

“I gave the stuff to Patty ’ere,” went on 
Shaw, with a sudden surprising note of shame 
in his tone, “ and told her as ’ow she was to 
get the key, and for to put the bits o’ things 
back this morning as soon as the old chap 
was out of his room. And now, mister,” 
and with a sudden access of 


courage 





‘voice, “to use better language, Patty.” 


he wheeled round 
to face his master, 
“don’t you go a- 
worriting me for to 
go to church no 
more. _Leastways, 
not till I goes with 
Patty ’ere.” 

The super- 
intendent  dis- 
missed Shaw 
with a nod, and 
the man, with 
another shame- 
faced grin, sham- 
bled out of the 
room. The vicar 
detained Patty 
by a gesture, as 
she was follow- 
ing him. 

“ Patty,” said 
he, in a tremu- 
lous voice, “are 
you going to 
marry him ?” 

“Yes, Sir; 
please, sir,” said 
Patty. “And 
if you only knew, sir, how grateful he is to 
you, you’d wish me joy. My Bill, sir, wouldn’t 
hurt a fly. He’s got a heart of gold, sir, and 
I thank you, sir, for giving me the chance of 
finding it out.” 

The vicar tried to smile, but the attempt 
was an attempt and nothing more. 

“Try and get him,” he said, in a low 
And 
he signed to her to follow her lover out of 
the room. 

Peter Bassett thought he deserved a little 
comfort. 

“Well, you’ve fulfilled your heart’s desire. 
You’ve certainly reformed one man,” said he, 
gently. 

The vicar nodded slowly. 

“Yes, and I ought to be thankful for it,” 
he said, huskily ; “ but I—I do wish it had 
been, as I thought it was, the—the—the szce 
one !” 

“You'll have another chance with him, 
sir,” here put in the superintendent, who was 
getting rather impatient, “for he'll be laid 
up at the infirmary for quite a month.” 

But the vicar gently shook his head. He 
had learnt his lesson and grown modest. 
For even Bill’s conversion was, he felt, more 
Patty’s doing than his! 
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N 1886 was 
Alfonso XIII. 
born into the 
purple—and what 
a purple it was! 
The country was in the 
throes of revolt. The 
Queen-Mother, stricken with 
grief for her husband, who 
had died of consumption six 
months previously, was hated 
by the populace because of 
her Austrian birth, and the 
child was unfortunately a 
weakling. The Spaniards 
could discover little that was 
Spanish in the infant’s face, 
and early detected the now 
famous “ Hapsburg lip.” Had 
he looked like a real 
Alfonso they might 
have welcomed _ this 
Royal babe with glad- 
ness. As it was, they 
could think of him 
only as his hated 
mother’s child. 

Born to an uneasy 
crown and uniting to 
his name the un- 
luckiest of numbers, 
Alfonso XIII. has sur- 
vived, despite the pro- 
phecies of those who 
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KING OF SPAIN. 


said he would not live to 
rule his people. For sixteen 
years his mother devoted to 
his welfare twenty-four hours 
of every day, burying her 
own sorrows in the future of 
her son, watching his youth- 
ful mind quicken under the 
best instructors, and his body 
grow strong in an Open-air 
life. He learned _ several 
modern languages — English 
under an English governess 
—and enough science, politi- 
cal economy, and civil 
government to fit him for his 
coming duties. But the 
main thing was his health, 
and his body developed even 
faster than his alert 
mind, thanks to his 
regularity in riding, 
fencing, military train- 
ing, and gymnastic 
exercise. 

It was long before 
the Spaniards got to 
like their King or to 
realize how much the 
Spain of to-day owes 
to a mother’s love. 
The people began 
to speak of him as 
“El Pequenio” — 
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“The Little One”—and so rarely saw him 
on the streets that his appearance as a 
real King, when he took the oath of alle- 
giance in 1902—some six weeks before the 
interrupted Coronation ceremonies of King 
Edward VII.—came as a surprise. He had 
become a considerable man, his boyish curls 


were giving way to the sterner “thatch” of 


maturity, and his swarthy face showed signs 
of responsibility and strength. He was the 
youngest King in the world, yet seemed to 
understand the burden he had taken upon 
his shoulders. It is related that one of his 
instructors was one day explaining to him 
the mechanism of modern constitutions. 
“ But,” exclaimed the child, “ what is left for 
me in all this Parliamentary business ? Where 
is my place, my power, my authority?” The 
teacher was so embarrassed that he tried to 
turn the question off. “No, no!” replied 
the pupil ; “I want to know what I have to 
do!” It was a question which only the 
years could answer. 

A Spanish monarch has no Coronation in 
the strict sense of the word. He takes the 
“Oath of Fidelity.” The ceremonies in 
connection with this were striking and 
picturesque when the boy King conformed 
to this custom, the attendant festivities last- 
ing two weeks. The load of care and the 
amount of work which Alfonso then took 
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upon himself were such as might daunt a 
strong man, but His Catholic Majesty has 
a striking personality, a will of his own, and 
a dauntless energy. He is not satisfied to be 
merely a figure-head ; he insists on knowing 
and understanding facts, and means, as he 
recently said, to rude his kingdom with the 
help of his Ministers. The King is soldier, 
sailor, and statesman, well versed in the 
theory of government, political economy 
history, science, and tactics. He is a fluent 
linguist, speaking and writing English, 
German, French, and Italian, in addition, 
of course, to his native language. He 
rides, drives, motors, fences, boxes, shoots, 
sketches, plays, and sings. In short, he 
is almost as versatile as the German Emperor, 
which is saying a great deal. 
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PRINCESS ENA OF BATTENBERG. 





able King 


Spain — is 
shortly to take as bride 
an English Princess, and 
that that Princess is 
the one who used to be 
the favourite ¢ randchild 
of Queen Victoria. If, 
then, it be true that 
Princess Ena of Batten- 
berg is the happy choice 
of the nineteen-year 
old monarch, none but 
the best wishes of Eng 
land will go to her in her 
new home and duties. 
It is one of the signi 
ficant features of our 
Court life that our young 


&i) T is reported, with some show of 
fact, that the youngest marriage- 
Alfonso 


ASEE. OF 


Princes and 
trained to the 
in Europe 
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Princesses are 
proper use of future power 
that an alliance by marriage with the English 


so admirably 


Royal Family is eagerly 
sought. There are other 
reasons for it, of course, 
but that is one of the 
more important. 

Now, it has’ been 
known for some time 
that the King of Spain 
was searching for a 
bride, and it is interest- 
ing in this connection 
to recall a very sen- 
sible speech which he 
made not long since to 
one of his immediate 
friends. 

“The cases of which 
I have read in history,” 
he said, “and the sad 
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do not like the idea 
of being impelled 
to join in marriage 
bonds with a girl 
whose true senti- 
ments, character, 
and customs are un- 
known to me—be- 
cause I am well 
aware that we live 
in practical times, 
and that it is an 
easy matter for a 
maiden to feign to 
love a youth of my 
age in order to be- 
come Queen—still 
I have sufficient 
knowledge of life not 
to ignore the fact 
that it is pretty diffi 
cult to find a young 
Princess, however 
austerely brought 


examples of some of the reigning families 
inspire me with real terror towards matches 
made solely for State reasons. Although | 
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up possessing that charming purity and ness for Princess 


candour which I desire 


, 


have.’ 


Patricia, who was 


No doubt this was said much more simply March. 


than it is writ, but it is curious how aptly 


this descrip 
tion of the future 
Queen of Spain 
fits the Princess 
Ena It is the 
possession of 
these qualities 
that has made 
her popular 
As one of the 
London _ papers 
remarked when 
the marriage was 
rumoured, “She 
has made friends 
everywhere since 
the days when, 
as a little child 
at Osborne, 
she used to 
spend her time 
reading fairy 
stories and_re- 
tailing them 


to her island friends, or romping with her 
brothers and some English neighbours in the 
villa at Cimiez which Princess Henry took 
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for her children while she was on the Riviera 
with the late Queen Victoria.” 
The Princess Victoria Eugénie Julia Ena 





of Battenberg is 
just one year 
younger than the 
King of Spain, and 
came out last 
season at a_ ball 
which her mother 
gave at Kensington 
Palace. 

It has often been 
remarked that she 
was the first Royal 
child to be born 
in Scotland during 
a period of nearly 
three hundred 
years—the first, in 
fact, since the 
year 1600, when 
the unfortunate 
Charles I. was 
born. Hence the 
Scotch folk have 
had a natural fond- 


Ena, just as the Irish 
my future wife to possess a special regard for the Princess 
born on the 17th of 


And, like Patricia, the Princess Ena is a 


pretty girl, 
albeit her fea- 
tures are a trifle 
sharper than her 
cousin’s. Ena is 
a tall, fair girl, 
with much grace 
of figure, an ad 
mirable linguist, 
and very accom- 
plished. She 
can sing as well 
as the King of 
Spain can play 
“tresillo,” and 
she has the true 
English girl’s 
love of sport. It 
is said that one 
of her names was 
given to her in 
honour of her 
godmother, the 
ex-Empress 


Eugénie, and it may surprise no one if part, 
at least, of the large fortune possessed by the 
ex-Empress finds its way back to Spain. 





























What ts the Finest Dramatic Situaiton ? 


THE OPINIONS OF THE 






most playgoers the finest 
moment in a good play is that 
in which they experience the 
deepest thrill. ‘This, as we 
learn from the critics, is the 
“moment ” of the piece ; some- 
excuse, the c/ou on which the 


times its very 
playwright has strung his three, four, or five 
acts of dialogue and stage directions. A 
dramatic situation, ingenious, vivid, intense, 
is a highly important factor in the drama. 


Sometimes a mediocre play is saved by 
one good situation. Often a good play of 
character fails because it cannot boast of one. 
Dramatic situations are of many kinds and 
affect differently people of different tempera- 
ments. Recently THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
addressed the question: “ What is the finest 
dramatic situation within your knowledge ?” 
toa number of our leading British dramatists, 
with curious and varying results. 


“ Of tragedy,” writes Mr. Sydney Grundy, 
author of “ A Marriage of Convenience,” “ A 
Pair of Spectacles,” and many other plays, -“ I 
do not presume to speak ; of melodrama I 
know little. As regards comedy, it seems as 
though there were only one situation—some 
variant of the Screen Scene in the ‘School for 
Scandal.’ Sheridan was not the first to strike 
it, nor shall we be the last. In one shape or 
another, in a more 
simple ormorecom- 
plex form, obvious 
or occult, it is to 
be found in aimost 
everycomedy. And 
not in comedy 
alone. It may be 
treated in the 
comedy spirit, as in 
‘Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan’; in the 
didactic spirit, as in 
‘The Walls of Jeri- 
cho’ ; in the melo- 
dramatic spirit, as 
in ‘Lights Out’; 
whilst its tragic pos- 
sibilities are obvi- 
ous. A situation 
which hasseen such 
service and is still 
unexhausted I 
cannot butconsider 


CHOSEN 


LEADING PLAYWRIGHTS. 

the best. But what does it matter? Has not 
the fiat gone forth? There are to be no more 
situations ; there is to be no more technique ; 
there are to be no more ‘curtains’ ; there is 
to be no more theatre.” 

The screen incident in Sheridan’s famous 
comedy is too well known to require any 
lengthy explanation. Charles Surface, by 
throwing down the screen behind which Lady 
Teazle has concealed herself, unwittingly 
discovers that lady to her husband’s aston- 
ished gaze, and, at the same time, proves 
the ultra-virtuous Joseph to be no better 
than a canting hypocrite. 


Mr. Cecil Raleigh, a playwright famous in 
connection with the great autumn dramas 
at Drury Lane, in the course of his letter 
says: “The situation when the curtain 
falls on the prologue of ‘ The Silver King’ 
is, to a melodramatist, extremely fine. I feel 
inclined to say the finest I have ever seen. 

“T have only seen one that left a more 
vivid impression on my mind. It was 
realized on_ one night only during ‘the run of 
‘The White Heather’ at Drury Lane Theatre. 
One of the scenes represented the bottom of 
the sea, where a villainous aristocrat in full 
diving dress went rummaging about the 
wreck of a yacht to find the proof of-a 
marriage that he desired to destroy. ~ He was 





The Famous Screen Scene in the “ Schoo. ror SCANDAL.” 
From a Painting by E. Gustave Giradot. 


BY MR. SYDNEY GRUNDY, 
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“ Tue Sitver Kinc "—-Wilfred Denver discovers the murdered body of Geoffrey Ware. 
CHOSEN BY MR. CECIL RALEIGH. 


pursued by another diver, with whom he ulti- 
mately had a knife fight. This other diver 
came apparently from the surface of the 
water and slowly descended from above the 
proscenium to the stage. The diver was 
suspended by a rope round his waist, while 
from his large metal helmet an india-rubber 
tube rose to the supposed surface of the sea. 
On the night that I am thinking of the 
second diver had performed about one-third 
of his hazardous descent when this tube 
caught in something out of sight, and the 
helmet in consequence remained stationary 
and suspended ; but the diver himself went 
on! In full diving dress, but completely 
bare-headed, he went steadily down to the 
ocean bed. He paused for one irresolute 
moment and looked upward. ‘Then we saw 
the helmet all by itself come slowly down 
after him. He took it without a word, placed 
it securely upon his shoulders, and then 
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solemnly resumed his _pur- 
suit of the villain. 

“T was concerned in the 
authorship of the play my- 
self, and when the act was 
over I was warmly congratu- 
lated in the foyer by a per- 
sonal friend, who expressed 
his amazement at the extra- 
ordinary manner in which I 
had familiarized myself with 
the mechanical details of 
such a comparatively ob- 
scure business as that of 
deep-sea diving. When I 
tell you that the scene I 
have just described was 
witnessed breathlessly, was 
warmly applauded, and did 
not provoke one single laugh, 
you can understand why I 
regard it as quite the most 
remarkable in my experi- 


ence.” 

Although “ The Silver 
King” was the first of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s great 
dramatic successes, he has, 
perhaps, never given us a 
finer situation than that 


selected by Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh. None but the most 
callous can fail to be thrilled 
at the chain of circumstances 
which leads Wilfred Denver, 
not unreasonably, to believe 
himself the cause of Geof- 
frey Ware’s death. Aroused 
from a debauch by the report of a pistol dis- 
charged by the real murderer, he is horrified 
to see the man whose death he had meditated 
lying by his side, together with the fatal 
weapon. Although he has no recollection 
of having wrought the deed, he is yet con- 
vinced of the bitter hopelessness of the 
situation. 


“It is difficult,” observed Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, whose latest play, ‘“ The 
Heroic Stubbs,” will, by the time these lines 
appear in print, be before the footlights, 
“to answer the question, there is so much 
material to choose from. Some dramatists 
I could name seem to build their house 
for the sake of the scaffolding, not the scaf- 
folding for the sake of the house. There 
are hundreds of fine situations—especially 
in Shakespeare—but so much depends on 
the acting. Take as an example, in my 
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play of ‘The Silver King,’ when the 
curtain falls on the prologue and_ the 


hero is supposed to mutter in his excite- 
ment, ‘7 didn’t do it.’ I confess I always 
thought that was a great situation, but 
entirely spoiled by the actor, who, instead of 
uttering the words in a frenzied whisper, 
shouted them out lustily and emphatically, 
‘I didn’t do it—I didn’t doit!’ I reproved 
the late Wilson Barrett for this fault, and he 
replied, and doubtless quite justly, that the 
public wouldn’t appreciate the subtler method 
of delivery. All of which,” continued Mr. 
Jones, “shows that much of a given situation 
may depend on the way it is presented, and 
not merely as it is written.” 


Mr. R. C. Carton, author of “ Mr. Hop- 
kinson,” “ Public Opinion,” etc., writes: “As 
I understand, the subject under discussion is 
less a question of a striking and impressive 
situation in the abstract than of what consti- 
tutes an effective end to an act or ‘curtain.’ 
Well, in most recent plays it has 
been the custom to avoid the spas- 
modic climax of former times. — For- 
merly, in drama and comedy alike, 
the characters fell into fixed atti- 
tudes indicative of either surprise or 
horror. The curtain then quickly 
descended, only to be raised again 
still more rapidly, to disclose the 
same characters in the same atti- 
tudes, engaged in what is techni- 
cally known as ‘ holding the picture.’ 
“In these days we usually rely 

obtaining our ultimate effect 
-I might almost say 
more insidiously—by means of de- 
scriptive business. Supposing a 
missing will had to be destroyed by 
the villain. He wouldn’t burn it to 
slow music, with anxious glances 
over his shoulder. He would prob- 
ably sit down in a comfortable arm- 


on 
more quietly 


chair by the fire and light his 
cigarette with it. Mr. Pinero ad- 


mirably illustrated what I mean at 
the close of the second act of ‘The 
Princess and the Butterfly.’ 

“It was late in the evening; a 
society man and his wife had been 
entertaining their friends. They 
were a thoroughly disunited couple, 
largely owing to her fault. When 
at the finish they are alone together 
she casually says ‘Good night’ to 
him and goes to bed. He silently and 
sadly puts out the lights and goes 

Vol. xxxi.—24 
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off in the opposite direction. This seems to 
me excellent, because everything is outwardly 
ordinary and commonplace, but the under- 
lying dramatic idea is subtly, but unmis- 
takably, conveyed. 

“IT dare say I could find many as good, 
and possibly better, instances of the modern 
‘curtain,’ but the above example is typical of 
the latter-day method, and is, in my opinion, 
truer to Nature, and therefore, in the better 
sense, more effective than the stalactite 
tableaux of the seventies and eighties.” 


“T much doubt,” writes Mr. Hall Caine, 
whose play, “The Prodigal Son,” recently 
met with such success, “if ‘the most effective 
curtain’ is at any time ‘the finest dramatic 
situation’ in a play. The ‘curtain’ is 
usually the point of rest, and therefore, 


in the sense intended by Lessing, it 
may be called the statuesque moment 
of the action. On the other hand, 


‘the finest dramatic situation’ is, perhaps, 


End of Act II.—“ Good Night.” 


CHOSEN BY MR. R. C. CARTON, 
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the moment of the strongest dramatic tug, 
the instant at which conflicting passions 
come to grips. This instant is often the 
reverse of statuesque, and has nearly no 
picture that can be realized by the eye alone. 
Therefore, to choose ‘the most dramatic 
moment’ known to me and to label it 
‘the most effective curtain’ would be to 
encourage a confusion of ideas that would 
not help but hinder an intelligent interest in 


the construction of drama. I think the 
moment when Hedda Gabler burns the 
manuscript of her former lover is one of 
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enough for great passions, and that is because 
the spirit of the age is softer and demands 
more to be soothed by sweet emotions and 
comforted by spiritual compensations than 
to be purged by pity and purified by terror.” 


“T think,” writes Mr. Alfred Sutro, who 
at a bound, with his “The Walls of Jericho,” 
entered the first rank of native playwrights, 
“the most effective situation in modern drama 
is the curtain to the third act of ‘ Hedda 
Gabler,’ when Hedda burns the manuscript 
of her lover’s book.” 





“ Heppa Gaster “—Hedda Gabler burns the precious manuscript. 


CHOSEN BY MR. 
the most thrilling and effective of curtains in 
a modern play, and I think the situation in 
Novelli’s Italian drama, ‘The New Drama,’ 
in which the husband receives the real love- 
letter instead of the stage ‘ property’ letter, is 
one of the most vivid dramatic moments I 
can at present recall. 

“ But I would say, in a general criticism, 
that great dramatic moments must neces- 
sarily be few in a modern play, and that this 
is due, not primarily to the lack of dramatic 
genius in modern authors, but to the unwil- 
lingness of the medern world to face the 
and death ard the 


great realities of life 
sternest and starkest of the elemental 
emotions. Drama nowadays is not Greek 


HALL CAINE 


AND MR. ALFRED SUTRO. 


Few plays, perhaps, have evoked so much 
controversy as has “Hedda Gabler.” Of 
its intense dramatic interest there can be no 
doubt, and the situation selected by both 
Messrs. Hall Caine and Alfred Sutro is the 
most vivid and thrilling in the play. Hedda, 
jealous that another woman should have 
assisted her former lover to write the master 
piece which was to retrieve his name from 
the ignominy into which it had fallen, resolves 
to destroy the precious ‘manuscript. Sheet 
after sheet she consigns deliberately to the 
flames, and, as she watches them burning, 
whispers with fierce exultation that she is 
destroying what to them had been their 
child, 
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Mr. Bernard Shaw, the famous author of 
“Candida,” “Man and Superman,” etc., writes: 
“I cannot answer the. question, as my mind 
does not work in superlatives. Even if it did 
I should still have to point out that plays with 
detachable situations in them are compara- 
tively cheap, simple, mechanical products— 
melodramas, in short. The most effective 
situations on the modern stage occur in 
my own play, ‘The Devil’s Disciple,’ but 
‘The Devil’s Disciple’ is a melodrama. 
There is a very ingenious situation in Mr. 
Gillette’s ‘Secret Service’ (another melo- 
drama), in which the hero, having either to 
arrest his own brother as a spy or be himself 
arrested on the same fatal charge, is saved by 
the brother shooting himself. ‘The Merchant 
of Venice’ is the most famous English play 
written round a situation. It must have 
been tremendously effective at the first per- 
formance, when the audience did not know 
the solution of the pound of flesh difficulty, 
and did not begin to suspect that the young 
lawyer was Portia until they detected Nerissa 
in the disguise of his clerk. 
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tion in five acts, maintaining itself for three 
hours at the pitch that an ordinary ‘con 
structed ’ play attains for about five minutes 
at the end of the last act but one. My own 
play, ‘Candida,’ is a sirgle situation in three 
acts. ‘lhe masterpieces of Greek tragedy 
were single situations in a single act. Mr. 
St. John Hankin’s ‘ Return of the Prodigal,’ 
an unpretentiously light-handed comedy, is 
essentially a single situation in four acts. 
This expansion of the old momentary clap- 
traps, introduced by tedious explanations 
between servants, and followed by a final act 
which was seldom more than a more 
or less adroitly covered-up collapse into 
episodes of sufficient significance, richness, 
and variety to form whole plays, is the most 
hopeful sign about our modern drama. It is 
a pity it is not more generally understood. 
I am constantly praised—as all our leading 
playwrights are praised—for old professional 
tricks that we do no better than Robertson 
or Charles Reade, or Tom Taylor or Bulwer 
Lytton, or Plautus or Terence; whilst the 
real advances we make are either missed 





The Trial Scene from “‘ Tuk Mercuant or Venice,” as played at the Garrick Theatre. 
From a Photo. by Ellis & Walery 
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“ A first-rate play seems nowadays to have 
no situation, just as Wagner’s music seemed 
to our grandfathers to have no melody, 
because it was all melody from beginning to 
end. The best plays consist of a single 
situation, lasting several hours. Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker’s play, ‘The Voysey Inheri- 
tance,’ which shows a mastery that threatens 
to put us all on the shelf, is a single situa- 


BERNARD SHAW. 


altogether or complained of as ‘ undramatic,’ 
or some such nonsense.” 


Mr. Walter Frith writes: “In answer to 
the question you have addressed me, as to 
in what modern play (and by that I presume 
you mean modern Zugiish play) the finest 
dramatic situation is to be found, I should 
unhesitatingly point to the cross-examination 
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of Mrs. Dane in Mr. H. A. Jones’s ‘ Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence.’ It was, at any rate as 
played by Sir Charles Wyndham and Miss 
Lena Ashwell, the most interesting and 
moving situation. in my experience, either as 
author or critic.” 


Mr. Arthur Law, author of “A Country 
Mouse,” “ The New Boy,” etc., writes : “ Living 
in the country, as I do now, I very seldom visit 
a London theatre, and consequently have 
seen but few of the more recent productions ; 
but with regard to plays of an earlier date, 
one of the strongest situations I can for the 
moment recall is, in my opinion, the curtain 
in the third act of ‘The Gay Lord Quex.’ 


— 


CHOSEN BY MR. ARTHUR LAW. 
“The higher criticism of the present day 
sorrowfully defines the well-constructed play 
as the ‘ well-made’ play, and tells us that 
plot and situation are theatrical and smell 
of the footlights; but I venture to think 
that when we forget we are writing for the 
theatre the public will forget to attend it.” 
The scene chosen by the last-named 
dramatist will be remembered as one of the 





* Tue Gay Lorp Quex"—Third Act—“ Here’s your letter ; take it.” 
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most vivid and dramatic of the many con- 
ceived by Mr. Pinero’s fertile brain. Sophy, 
a pretty though vulgar manicurist, overhears 
a midnight assignation between Quex, a 
reformed roué and, incidentally, the fiancé of 
Muriel Eden, Sophy’s foster-sister, and the 
Duchess of Strood. Resolved to prevent the 
marriage if possible by obtaining proofs of 
Quex’s infidelity, she decides to play the part 
of eavesdropper. The meeting—a perfectly 
innocent one, by the way—takes place, and 
Sophy is discovered listening at the keyhole. 
Threats, persuasion, and entreaties being of 
no avail, Quex locks himself in alone with 
her and dares her, by rousing the house, to 
sacrifice her reputation. Sophy at length 
agrees to silence, but is made 
to write a compromising letter 
as a guarantee of her good 
faith. Hardly has she done 
so when, suddenly remember- 
ing Muriel and realizing the 
part she is playing, she rushes 
to the bell-rope and tugs at it 
again and again. Quex, over- 
come with admiration at her 
heroism, gives her back the 
compromising letter, and bids 
her escape before the servants 
come. 


“TI do not know,” writes 
the celebrated playwright and 
librettist, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
“that I am liable to be par- 
ticularly impressed by stage 
‘situations.’ Among the most 
effective that I remember is 
the situation at the end of 
the fourth act of ‘ The 
Ticket - of - Leave Man,’ in 


which Hawkshaw, the detec- 
tive, reveals himself to the 
hero.” 


Few, perhaps, of the present 
generation of playgoers have 
ever witnessed Tom Taylor’s 
great drama, yet, nevertheless, 
it presents us with a striking 
picture of the difficulties and 
disadvantages under which the ex-convict 
must inevitably labour. The situation above- 
mentioned occurs when the hero, having been 
made the unwilling accomplice of a plot 
to rob his late employer, is wondering how 
he can send a warning in time to prevent 
the nefarious scheme from being successfully 
carried out. He is saved, however, by the 
sudden appearance of Hawkshaw, who, 
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character which has any 
value whatever. To an- 
swer your question, there- 
fore, I must think of the 
finest play that I know and 
of the finest moment of this 
finest play. 

“The finest play that I 
know is ‘ Macbeth,’ and the 
most beautiful moment of 
that play is to me presented 
in the scene in the third 
act which follows the ban- 
quet, when Lady Macbeth 
and her husband are left 
alone. It is summed up 
in two lines: ‘What is the 
night?’ ‘Almost at odds with 
morning which is which.’” 

Mr. Comyns Carr has, 
indeed, chosen a_ great 
moment in Shakespeare’s 
greatest drama. Macbeth 
has found his blood-bought 
honours turn to Dead Sea 
apples in his hands. Thrice 
during the feast has the 
phantom of the murdered 
Banquo risen to confront 
its slayer. The banquet is 

“Tue Ticket-or-Leave Man "—Hawkshaw reveals himself to the hero. broken up, the guests have 
CHOSEN BY MR. W. S. GILBERT. departed in confusion, 
and the conscience-stricken 
adopting the rdle of a drunken navvy, has_ regicide is left alone with his evil genius, 
overheard the conspirators discussing the the instigator of all his crimes. 
details of the pro 
posed burglary. 


Mr. Comyns 
Carr, author of 
“King Arthur” 
and adapter of 
the successful 
‘*Oliver Twist,” 
thus writes: “You 
ask me what in my 
opinion is the 
finest situation in 
any play. Forgive 
me if I answer 
that the question 
to my mind has no 
artistic interest or 
significance. I 
know of no situa- 
tion divorced from 
character or from 
the circumstances From a Photo. by) 
that express 


Scene in “‘ Macnetu [Ellis & Walery 
HOSEN BY MR. COMYNS CARR 
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From a Photo. by Bullingham 


The Opening Scene of “‘ Arms AND THE Man.” 
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“The best dramatic 
situation that I recall,” 
says Mr. C. M. S. McLel- 
lan, author of “Leah 
Kleschna” and other plays, 
“occurs at the beginning 
of Bernard Shaw’s play, 
‘Arms and the Man.’ <A 
cheerful and acrobafic 
young soldier, finding him- 
self on the bayonet-points 
of the enemy, is running 
for his life. He climbs a 
waterspout and plunges 
through the open window 
of a house. We see him 
appear just as a_ lovely 
young lady, whose bed- 
room he has invaded, is 
about to retire for the 
night. The situation is 
enormously dramatic and 
irresistibly humorous. It 
resembles and equals the 
situation in Stevenson’s 
story, ‘At Sire Maletroit’s 
Door,’ in which a young 
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man, flying down a narrow street at 
night in front of a pursuing crowd 
of soldiers, flattens himself into a 
doorway, feels the door give behind 
him, and then, as it shuts to with a 
clang, is a prisoner in a perfectly 
dark house, but with some mys 
terious person breathing near him. 
Shaw’s situation was always a delight 
to me. Possibly a situation is best 
when it is led up to, but I have 
never seen a led-up-to situation on 
the stage that did not betray the 
labour of the dramatist, and that is 
always tedious. I love the idea of 
flinging the complete thing down on 
the stage when the curtain rises. 
Only a prodigal like Shaw would 
ever do it, but he can do it safely.” 


“The most poignant dramatic 
situation that I remember in plzys 
of comparatively recent years,” writes 
Captain Robert Marshall, author of 
“The Duke of Killicrankie,” “ is 
the scene in the third act of ‘The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ when Paula 
suddenly finds herself face to face with 
Captain Ardale, her stepdaughter’s 
fiancé, and recognises in him one 
of her own former lovers.” 





“Tne Seconp Mrs. Tanqueray "—Third Act—Paula face to face with Captain Ardale. 


CHOSEN BY CAPTAIN ROBERT MARSHALL, 
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“ T think,” also writes Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, 
“that the most effective dramatic ‘situation 
in any play that I have seen was written by 
Arthur Wing Pinero in ‘The Second Mrs. 
‘Tanqueray.’ The whole play was one sus- 
tained dramatic situation from the rise to the 
fall of the curtain. It never once descended 
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distance appears the glow of a lantern. The 
dim light passes along the piazza and comes 
over the bridge. It is the Jew returning to his 
home. Silently he approaches the house and 
with his staff strikés three times upon the door 
for admittance. And then the curtain falls. 
“The tragic suggestions of the deserted 





From a Photo. by) 

CHOSEN BY MR. 
to mere technical effectiveness, but remained 
always a relentless picture of the game of life 
as played by human beings.” 


“One of the finest ‘modern’ dramatic 
situations that I can remember,” says Mr. Geo. 
R. Sims, author of “ The Lights of London” 
and countless dramas, “I witnessed quite 
recently at Mr. Bourchier’s version of ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice’ at the Garrick. I have a 
right to consider it a modern situation, because 
it is not in Shakespeare’s text, and is presum- 
ably of recent introduction. It occurs at the 


end of the scene outside Shylock’s house. 
The Jew bids his daughter remain within the 
house and goes. 
she flies with Lorenzo. 
stage is in semi-darkness. 
in the deserted street. 


During her father’s absence 
It is night, and the 
No living soul is 
Presently in the 


“THe MERCHANT OF VENICE "—The Jew returns to his deser*ed house. 
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GEORGE R. SIMS. 


home and the father henceforward to be 
daughterless are reached without a word. In 
the silence and darkness of the night a note 
of the deepest pathos, of intense dramatic 
force, is struck and not a word is spoken. I 
can recall no finer situation in drama, ancient 
or modern.” 


Mr. Austin Brereton writes: “I consider 
the Play Scene in ‘ Hamlet,’ especially its 
termination, as one of the finest situations 
that I can recall. ‘Situations’ may have 
gone out of fashion for the moment, but 
they will revive, for they are the natural 
outcome of a good drama. For a play- 
wright to argue that a stage-work should 
not be bound by a recognised formula of 
the theatre is as much as to admit that he 
is unable to construct his piece effectively. 
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its high place upon the 
stage by reason of the mystery which sur- 
rounds its principal character, and also 
from the point of view of the stage- 
it is faultlessly constructed until 
the end of the third act—the famous Closet 
Scene between Hamlet and the Queen. 
rhe Play Scene is led up to in a most natural 
manner, its excitement is cumulative, its 
interest is intense, and he is a very poor 
actor indeed who cannot ‘bring down the 
house’ with Hamlet’s ‘frenzy and his fierce 
joy when the King is ‘frightened with false 


Hamlet’ holds 


because 
producer 
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wife, jealous of his devotion to the child, 
reproaches. him bitterly, asserting that it 
occupied the place in his affections that 
belonged by right to her. In her excitement 
she even goes so far as to declare that she 
wished the child were dead. Hardly are the 
words out of her mouth when through the 
open window comes the sound of confused 
cries and shrieks. An accident has happened. 
A child has fallen into the fiord and is 
drowned. In an agony of apprehension she 
rushes out on to the veranda. From out of 
the confused babel of sound one poignant 
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fire’! Itisa splendid scene and a magnificent 
situation.” 


“So far as I can at present remember,” 
says Mr. William Archer, “the most thrilling 
situation known to me in any modern play is 


that at the end of the first act of Ibsen’s 
‘Little Eyolf,’ culminating in the words, 


‘The crutch is floating.’ ” 

No one who has seen “Little Eyolf” will 
readily forget the situation that Mr. Archer 
has here chosen. Husband and wife are 
alone together. He is a quiet, studious man, 
much wrapped up in their only child, a 
cripple of nine years old. He announces 
his intention of abandoning all other work, 
including the book that was to have made 
him famous, in order to himself 
entirely to the upbringing of the boy. His 


devote 


WILLIAM 


"Rita Allmers hears the news of her child's death. 


ARCHER. 


sentence sinks like molten lead into her 
brain. Returning to the room she sinks 
down muttering: “The crutch is floating.” 
The crutch—little Eyolfs crutch—the child, 
that but now she had been so bitterly 
upbraiding, is dead ! 


In conclusion, Mr. Pinero himself, not 
without a touch of sly humour, writes to say :— 

“ T am so thoroughly well satisfied with the 
opinions of those gentlemen who find the 
most moving dramatic ‘situation’ in plays 
of which I am the author, that I will not 
attempt to carry the discussion farther. I beg 
leave to add, however, that a still finer situation 
than any that have been mentioned is likely 
to be contained in a piece which I propose to 
write—after disposing of certain intervening 
tasks—somewhere about the year 1921,” 














Puck of Pook’s Hull. 
By RUDYARD HAIPLING. 


II. 

YOUNG MEN AT THE MANOR. 

Se!HEY were fishing a few days 
later in the bed of the brook 
that for centuries had cut deep 
into the soft valley soil. The 
trees closing overhead made 
long tunnels through which 
worked in shining blobs and 
patches. Down in the tunnels were bars of 
sand and gravel, old roots and trunks covered 
with moss or painted red by the irony water ; 
foxgloves growing lean and pale towards the 
light ; clumps of fern and thirsty shy flowers 
who could not live away from moisture and 
shade. _ In the pools you could see the wave 
thrown up by the trouts as they charged 
hither and yon, and the pools were joined to 
each other—ex- 





the sunshine 


) 


““We’s got half-a-dozen,” said Dan, after a 
warm, wet hour. “I vote we go up to Stone 
Bay and try Long Pool.” 

Una nodded—most of her talk was by 
nods—and they crept from the gloom of the 
tunnel towards the tiny weir that turns the 
brook into the mill-stream. Here the banks 
are low and bare, and the glare of the after- 
noon sun on the Long Pool below the weir 
makes your eyes ache. 

When they were in the open they nearly 
sat down with astonishment. A huge grey 
horse, whose tail-hairs crinkled the glassy 
water, was drinking in the pool, and the 
ripples about bis muzzle flashed like melted 
gold. On his back sat an old, white-haired 
man dressed in a loose glimmery gown of 
chain-mail. He was bare-headed, and a nut- 

shaped iron hel- 
_ met hung at his 





cept in flood 
time, when all 
was one brown 
rush—by sheets 
of thin broken 
water that 
poured them- 
selves chuckling 
round the dark- 
ness of the next 
bend. 

This was one 
of the children’s 
most secret 
hunting-grounds, 
and old Hobden 
the hedger had 
shown them how 
to use it. Ex- 
cept for the click 
of a rod hitting 
a low willow, or 
a switch and 
tussle among the 
young ash-leaves 
as a line hung 
up for the 
minute, nobody 
in the hot pas- 
ture could have 
guessed what 
game was going 
on among the 








saddle-bow. His 
reins were of red 
leather five or 
six inches deep, 
scalloped at the 
edges, and the 
high padded 
saddle with its 
red girths was 
held fore and aft 
by a red leather 
breastband and 
crupper. 

“ Look !” said 
Una, as though 
Dan were not 
staring his very 
eyes out. “It’s 
like the picture 
in your room— 
‘Sir Isumbras at 
the Ford.’ ” 

The rider 
turned towards 
them, and his 
thin, long face 
was just as 
sweet and gentle 
as that of the 
knight who car- 
ries the children 
in that picture 











trout below the 
banks. 
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“HE WAS BARE-HEADED, AND A NUT-SHAPED [RON HELMET HUNG AT HIS 
SADDLE-sOwW.” 


Copyright, 1906, by Rudyard Kipling, in the United States of America. 


“They should 
be here now, Sir 





Richard,” said Puck’s deep voice among the 
willow-herb 

“ They are here,” the knight said, and he 
smiled at Dan with the string of trout in his 
hand. “There seems no great change in 
boys since mine fished this water.” 

“We can be more at ease in the Ring if 
your horse has drunk,” said Puck ; and he 
nodded to the children as though he had 
never magicked away their memories a week 
before. 

The great horse turned and hoisted him- 
self into the pasture with a kick and a 
scramble that tore the clods down rattling. 

“Your pardon!” said Sir Richard to Dan. 
“When these lands were mine, I never loved 
that mounted men should cross the brook 
except by the paved ford. But my Swallow 
here was thirsty, and I wished to meet you.” 

“We're very glad you’ve come, sir,” said 
Dan. “It doesn’t matter in the least about 
the banks.” 

He trotted across the pasture on the sword 
side of the mighty horse, and it was a mighty 
iron-handled sword that swung from Sir 
Richard’s belt. Una walked behind with 
Puck. She remembered everything now. 

“‘T’m sorry about the leaves,” he said, “ but 
it would never have done if you had gone 
home and told, would it?” 

“T s’pose not,” Una answered. 
“But you ‘said that all the fair— 
People of the Hills have left 
England.” 

“So they have; but I told you 
that you should come and go and 
look and know, didn’t I? The 
knight isn’t a fairy. He’s Sir Richard 
Dalyngridge, a very old friend of 
mine. He came over with William 
1 the Conqueror, and he wants to see 
you particularly.” ) 
“What for ?” said Una. 

“On account of your great wisdom 
and learning,” Puck replied, without 
a twinkle. 

“Us?” said Una. “Why, I 
don’t know my Nine Times—not 
/ to say it dodging, and Dan makes 
the most aw/u/ mess of fractions. 
He can’t mean zs.” 

“Una!” Dan called back. “ Sir 
Richard says he is going to tell 
what happened to Weland’s sword. 
He’s got it. Isn't it splendid ?” 

“ Nay —nay,” said Sir Richard, 



































bank. “It is you that must tell 
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me, for I hear the youngest child in our 
England to-day is as wise as our wisest 
clerk.” He slipped the bit out of Swallow’s 
mouth, dropped the ruby-red reins over his 
head, and the wise horse moved off to graze. 

Sir Richard (they noticed he limped a 
little) unslung his great sword. 

“ That's it,” Dan whispered to Una. 

“This is the sword that Brother Hugh had 
from Wayland-Smith,” Sir Richard said. 
“He gave it me, but I would not take it; 
but at the last it became mine after such a 
fight as never christened man fought. See!” 
He half drew it from its sheath and turned it 
before them. On either side just below the 
handle, where the Runic letters shivered as 
though they were alive, were two deep gouges 
in the dull, deadly steel. ‘‘ Now, what thing 
made those ?” said he. “I know not, but 
you, perhaps, can say.” 

“Tell them all the tale, Sir Richard,” said 
Puck. “It concerns their land somewhat.” 

“Yes, from the very beginning,” Una 
pleaded, for the knight’s good face and the 
smile on it more than ever reminded her of 
“Sir Isumbras at the Ford.” 

They settled down to listen, Sir Richard 
bare-headed to the sunshine, dandling the 
sword in both hands, while the grey horse 
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“THEY SETTLED DOWN TO LISTEN.” 




















cropped outside the Ring, and the helmet on 
the saddle-bow clinged softly each time he 
jerked his head. 

“From the beginning, then,” Sir Richard 
said, “since it concerns your land, I will tell 
the tale. When our Duke 
came out of Normandy to 
take his England, great 
knights (have ye heard?) 
came and strove hard to 
serve the Duke, because he 
promised them lands here 
and small knights followed 
the great ones. My folk in 
Normandy were poor ; but 
a great knight, Engerrard 
of the Eagle—Engenulf De 
Aquila—who was kin to my 
father, followed the Earl of 
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Mortain, who followed oh pi 
William the Duke, and I fl: 

followed De Aquila. Yes, ii 

with thirty men-at-arms out Wy 

of my father’s house and a My 

new sword, I set out to y 

conquer England _ three 

days after I was made 

knight. I did not then 


know that England would 
conquer me. We went up 
to Senlac with the rest—a 
very great host of us.” 
“Does that mean the 
Battle of Hastings — Ten 
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held it out to me, but as I stretched my 
hand the sword groaned like a stricken man, 
and I leaped back crying, ‘Sorcery!’ [The 
children looked at the sword as though it 
might speak again. ] 




















Sixty-Six ?” Una whispered, 
and Puck nodded, so as not 
to interrupt. 

“At Senlac, over the hill yonder ”—he 
pointed south-eastward towards Battle—“ we 
found Harold’s men. We fought. At the 
day’s end they ran. My men went with De 
Aquila’s to chase and plunder, and in that 
chase Engerrard of the Eagle was slain, and 
his son Gilbert took his banner and his men 
forward. This I did not know till after, for 
Swallow here was cut in the flank, so I stayed 
to wash the wound at a brook by a thorn. 
There a single Saxon cried out to me in 
French, and we fought together. I should 
have known his voice, but we fought together. 
For a long time neither had any advantage, 
till by pure ill-fortune his foot slipped and 
his sword flew from his hand. Now I had 
but newly been made knight, and wished, 
above all, to be courteous and fameworthy, 
so I forebore to strike’and bade him get his 
sword again. ‘A plague on my sword,’ said 
he. ‘It has lost me my first fight. You 
have spared my life. Take my sword.’ He 


“*a« PLAGUE ON MY SWORD,’ SAID HE. 





‘IT HAS LOST ME MY FIRST FIGHT.” 


“Suddenly a clump of Saxons ran out upon 
me and, seeing a Norman alone, would have 
killed me, but my Saxon cried out that I was 
his prisoner, and beat them off. Thus, see 
you, he saved my life. He put me on my 
horse and led me through the woods ten 
long miles to this valley.” 

“To here, d’you mean?” said Una. 

“To this very valley. We came in by the 
Lower ford under the King’s Hill yonder ”-— 
he pointed eastward where the valley widens. 

“ And was that Saxon Hugh the novice?” 
Dan asked. 

“Yes, and more than that. He had been 
for three years at the monastery at Bec by 
Rouen, where”—Sir Richard chuckled — 
“the Abbot Herluin would not suffer me to 
remain.” 

“ Why wouldn’t he?” said Dan. 

“Because I rode my horse into the refec- 
tory, when the scholars were at meat, to 
show the Saxon boys we Normans were not 
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afraid of an abbot. It was that very Saxon 
Hugh tempted me to do it, and we had not 
met since that day. I thought I knew his 
voice even inside my helmet, and, for all that 
eur Lords fought, we each rejoiced we had 
not slain the other. He walked by my side, 
and he told me how a Heathen God, as he 
believed, had given him his sword, but he 
said he had never heard it sing before. I 
remember I warned him to beware of sorcery 


and quick enchantment.” Sir Richard 
smiled to himself. “I was very young—very 
young. 


“When we came to his house we had 
almost forgotten that we had been at blows. 
It was near midnight, and the great hall was 
full of men and women waiting news. There 
I first saw his sister, the Lady A®lueva, of 
whom he had spoken in France. She cried 
out fiercely at me, and would have had me 
hanged in that hour, but her brother said 
that I had spared his life—he said not how 
he saved mine from the Saxons —and that 
our Duke had won the day ; and even while 
they wrangled over my poor body, of a 
sudden he fell down in a swoon from his 
wounds, 

“*This is “Ay fault,’ said the Lady A2lueva 
to me, and she kneeled above him and called 
for wine and cloths. 

“*Tf Thad known,’ I answered, ‘he should 
have ridden and I walked. But he set me 
on my horse; he made no complaint ; he 
walked beside me and spoke merrily through- 
out. I pray I have done him no harm.’ 

“*Thou hast need to pray,’ she said, 
catching up her underlip. ‘If he dies, thou 
shalt hang.’ 

“They bore off Hugh to his chamber ; 
but three tall men of the house bound me 
and set me under the beam of the great hall 
with a rope round my neck. The end of the 
rope they flung over the beam, and they sat 
them down by the fire to wait word whether 
Hugh lived or died. They cracked nuts with 
their knife-hilts the while.” 

“ And how did you feel ?” said Dan. 

“Very weary ; but I did heartily pray for 
my schoolmate Hugh his health. About 
noon I heard horses in the valley, and the 
three men loosed my ropes and fled out, and 
De Aquila’s men rode up. Gilbert De Aquila 
came with them, for it was his boast that, like 
his father, he forgot no man that served him. 
He was little, like his father, but terrible, 
with a nose like an eagle’s nose and yellow 
eyes like aneagle. He rode tall war-horses— 
roans, which he bred himself—and he could 
never abide to be helped into the saddle. 
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He saw the rope hanging from the beam and 
laughed, and his men laughed, for I was too 
stiff to rise. 

“This is poor entertainment for a Norman 
knight,’ he said, ‘ but such as it is let us be 
grateful. Show me, boy, to whom thou 
owest most, and we will pay them.’ ” 

“What did he mean? To kill ’em?” 
said Dan. 

“ Assuredly. But I looked at the Lady 
fElueva where she stood among her maids, 
and her brother beside her. De Aquila’s 
men had driven them all into the great hall.” 

“Was she pretty?” said Una. 

“In all my long life I have never seen 
woman fit to strew rushes before my Lady 
£lueva,” the knight replied, quite simply 
and quietly. “As I looked at her I thought 
I might save her and her house by a jest. 

“*Seeing that I came somewhat hastily 
and without warning,’ I said to De Aquila, 
‘I have no fault to find with the courtesy 
that these Saxons have shown me.’ But 
my voice shook. It is—it was not good to 
jest with that little man. 

“ All were silent for awhile, till De Aquila 
laughed. ‘Look, men—a miracle,’ said he. 
‘Hastings’ fight is scarce sped, my father is 
not yet buried, and here we find our youngest 
knight already set down in his manor, while 
his Saxons—ye can see it in their fat faces— 
have paid him homage and service. By the 
Saints,’ he said, rubbing his nose, ‘I never 
thought England would be so easy won! 
Surely I can do no less than give the lad 
what he has taken. This manor shall be 
thine, boy,’ he said, ‘till I come again, or till 
thou art slain. Now, mount, men, and ride. 
We follow our Duke into Kent to make him 
King of England.’ 

“He drew me with him to the door while 
they brought his horse—a lean roan, taller 
than my Swallow here, but not so well 
girthed. 

“*Hark to me,’ he said, fretting with his 
great gloves. ‘I have given thee this manor 
which is a Saxon hornets’ nest, and I think 
thou wilt be slain in a month—as my father 
was slain. Yet if thou canst keep the roof 
on the hall, the thatch on the barn, and the 
plough in the furrow till I come back, thou 
shalt hold the manor from me; for the Duke 
has promised our Earl Mortain all the lands 
by Pevensey, and Mortain will give me of 
them what he would have given my father 
God knows if thou or I shall live till England 
is won; but remember, boy, that here and 
now fighting is foolishness and ’—he reached 
for the reins—‘ craft and cunning is all.’ 
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“*¢ Alack, I have no cunning,’ said I. 

“*Not yet,’ said he, hopping abroad, foot 
in stirrup, and poking his horse in the belly 
with his toe. ‘Not yet, but I think thou 
hast a good teacher. Farewell! Hold the 
manor and live. Lose the manor and hang,’ 
he said, and spurred out, his shield-straps 
squeaking behind 
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“*But it was a woman,’ I said; and 
I laughed, and she wept and said that I 
mocked her in her captivity. 
“* Lady,’ said I, ‘there is no captive in 
this valley except one, and he is not a Saxon.’ 
“At this she cried that I was a Norman 
thief, who came with false, sweet words, 
having intended from 
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a boy, and Hastings’ 
fight not two days 
old, left alone with 
my thirty men-at- 
arms, in a land I 
knew not, among a 
people whose tongue 
I could not speak, to 
hold down the land 





which I had taken 
from them.” 
“And that was 


here at home?” said 
Una. 

“Yes, here. See! 
From the upper ford, 
Weland’s Ford, to the 
King’s Hill Ford, 
west and east it ran 
half a league. From 
the Beacon of Bru- 
nanburgh behind us 
here, south and north 
it ran a full league— 
and all the woods 
were full of broken 
men from _ Senlac, 
Saxon thieves, Nor- 
man plunderers, 
robbers, and deer- 
stealers. A hornets’ 
nest indeed ! 

“When De Aquila 


the first to turn her 
out in the fields to 
beg her bread. Into 
the fields! She had 
never seen the face 
of war. 

“T was angry, and 
answered, ‘This 
much at least I can 
disprove, for I swear’ 
—and on my sword- 
hilt I swore it in that 








place—‘I swear I 
will never set foot in 
the Great Hall till 
the Lady Aélueva her- 
self shall summon 
me.’ 


“She went away, 
saying nothing, and 
I walked out, and 
Hugh limped after 
me, whistling dolor- 
ously (that is a custom 
of the English), and 
we came upon the 
three Saxons that had 
bound me. They 
were now bound by 
my men-at-arms, and 
behind them stood 
some fifty stark and 
sullen churls of the 
house and the manor, 
waiting to see what 
should fall. We heard 
De Aquila’s trumpets 





had gone, Hugh 
would have thanked 
me for saving their 
lives ; but the Lady A®lueva said that I had 
done it only for the sake of receiving the 
manor. 

“*Could I know that De Aquila would 
give it me?’ I said. ‘If I had told him 
how I had spent my night in a halter he 
would have burned the place twice over by 
now.’ 

“Tf any man had put my neck in a rope,’ 
she said, ‘I would have seen that house 
burned thrice over before 7 would have made 
terms.’ 





“On MY SWORD-HILT I SWORE IT.” 


blow thin through the 
woods Kentward. 

“* Shall we hang these?’ said my men. 

“*Then my churls will fight,’ said Hugh, 
beneath his breath ; but I bade him ask the 
three what mercy they hoped for. 

“* None,’ said they all. ‘She bade us 
hang thee if our master died. And we 
would have hanged thee. There is no more 
to it.’ 

“ As I stood doubting a woman ran down 
from the oak wood above the King’s Hill 
yonder, and cried out that some Normans 
were driving off the swine there. 
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“Norman or Saxon,’ said I, ‘we must 
beat them back, or they will rob us every 
day. Out at them with any arms ye have.’ 
So I loosed those three carles and we ran 
together, my men-at-arms and the Saxons 
with bills and bows which they had hidden 
in the thatch of their huts, and Hugh led 
them. Half-way up the King’s Hill we found 
a false fellow from Picardy—a sutler that 
sold wine in the Duke’s camp—with a dead 
knight’s shield on his arm, a stolen horse 
under him, and some ten or twelve wastrels 
at his tail, all cutting and slashing at the 
pigs. We beat them off, and saved our pork 
as well as the swineherd, whom they had tied 


to an oak. One hundred and seventy pigs 
we saved in that great battle.” Sir Richard 
laughed. 


“That, then, was our first work together, 
and I bade Hugh tell his folk that so would 
I deal with any man, knight or churl, Norman 
or Saxon, who stole as much as one egg from 
our valley. Said he to me, riding home: 
‘ Thou hast gone far to conquer England this 
evening.’ I answered: ‘England must be 
thine and mine, then. Help me, Hugh, to 
deal aright with these people. Make them to 
know that if they slay me De Aquila will 
surely send to slay them, and he will put a 
worse man in my place.’ ‘That may well 
be true,’ said he, and gave me his hand. 
‘ Better the devil we know than the devil we 
know not, till we can pack you Normans 
home.’ And so, too, said his Saxons; and 
they laughed as we drove the pigs downhill. 
But I think some of them, even then, began 
not to hate me.” 

“I like Brother Hugh,” said Una, softly. 

“ Beyond question he was the most perfect, 
courteous, valiant, tender, and wise knight 
that ever drew breath,” said Sir Richard, 
caressing the sword. “He hung up his 
sword—this sword—on the wall of the great 
hall, because he said it was fairly mine, and 
never he took it down till De Aquila returned, 
as I shall presently show. For three months 
his men and mine guarded the valley, till all 
robbers and nightwalkers learned there was 
nothing to get from us save hard tack and a 
hanging. Side by side we fought against all 
who came—thrice a week sometimes we 
fought—against thieves and landless knights 
looking for good manors. Then we were in 
some peace, and I made shift by Hugh’s 
help to govern the valley—for all this valley 
of yours was my manor—asa knight should. 
I kept the roof on the hall and the thatch on 
the barn, but . . . The English are a bold 
people. His Saxons would laugh and jest 
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with Hugh, and Hugh with them, and—this 
was marvellous to me—if even the meanest 
of them said that such and such a thing was 
the Custom of the Manor, then straightway 
would Hugh and such old men of the manor 
as might be near forsake everything else to 
debate the matter—I have seen them stop 
the mill with the corn half ground—and if 
the custom or usage were proven to be as it 
was said, why, that was the end of it, even 
though it were flat against Hugh, his wish 
and command. Wonderful !” 

“ Aye,” said Puck, breaking in for the first 
time. “The Custom of Old England was 
here before your Norman knights came, and 
it outlasted them, though they fought against 
it cruelly.” 

“Not I,” said Sir: Richard. “I let the 
Saxons go their stubborn way, but when my 
own men-at-arms, Normans not six months 
in England, stood up and told me what was 
the custom of the country, /4en I was angry. 
Ah, good days! Ah, wonderful people ! 
And I loved them all.” 

The knight lifted his arms as though he 
would hug the whole valley, and Swallow, 
hearing the chink of his chain-mail, looked 
up and whinnied softly. 

“ At last,” he went on, “after a year of 
striving and contriving and some little 
driving, De Aquila came to the valley, alone 
and without warning. I saw him first at the 
Lower Ford, with a swineherd’s brat on his 
saddle-bow. 

“* There is no need for thee to give any 
account of thy stewardship,’ said he. ‘I have 
it all from the child here.’ And he told me 
how the young thing had stopped his tall 
horse at the Ford, by waving of a branch, and 
crying that the way was barred. ‘And if 
one bold, bare babe be enough to guard the 
Ford in these days, thou hast done well,’ said 
he, and puffed and wiped his head. 

“He pinched the child’s cheek, and 
looked at our cattle in the marshes by the 
river. 

“* Both fat,’ said he, rubbing his nose. 
‘This is craft and cunning such as I love. 
What did I tell thee when I rode away, 
boy?’ 

“Hold the manor or hang,’ said I. | 
had never forgotten it. 

“True. And thou hast held.’ He 
clambered from his saddle and with sword’s 
point cut out a turf from the bank and gave 
it me where I kneeled.” 

Dan looked at Una, and Una looked at 
Dan. 

“ That’s seizin,” said Puck, in a whisper. 
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already forfeit. I am under 
vow not to enter the Great 
Hall.’ And I told him what I 
had sworn to the Lady A®lueva.” 

“And hadn’t you ever been 
into the house since?” said 
Una. 

“Never,” Sir Richard 
answered. “I had made me 
a little hut of wood up the hill, 
and there I did justice and 
slept. . . . De Aquila wheeled 
aside, and his shield shook on 
his back. ‘No matter, boy,’ 
said he. ‘I will remit the 
homage for a year.’” 

“He meant Sir Richard 
needn’t give him dinner there 
the first year,” Puck explained. 

“De Aquila stayed with me 
in the hut and Hugh, who 
could read and write and cast 
accounts, showed him the roll 
of the manor, in which were 
written all the names of our 
fields and men, and he asked 
a thousand questions touching 
the land, the timber, the graz- 
ing, the mill, and the fish-ponds, 
and the worth of every man 
in the valley. But he never 
named the Lady A®lueva’s 
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“* THERE IS NO NEED FOR THEE TO GIVE ANY ACCOUNT OF THY STEWARD- 


SHIP, SAID HE, 


“*Now thou art lawfully seized of the 
manor, Sir Richard,’ said he—’twas the first 
time he ever called me that—‘thou and thy 
heirs for ever. This must serve till the 
King’s clerks write out thy title on a parch- 
ment. England is all ours—if we can hold 
it.’ 

“* What service shall I pay ?’ I asked, and 
I remember I was proud beyond words. 

“* Knight’s fee, boy, knight’s fee !’ said he, 
hopping round his horse on one foot. (Have 
I said he was little, and could not endure to 
be helped to his saddle?) ‘Six mounted 
men or twelve archers thou shalt send me 
whenever I call for them, and—where got 
you that corn?’ said he, for it was near 
harvest, and our corn stood well. ‘I have 
never seen such bright straw. Send me 
three bags of the same seed yearly, and fur- 
thermore, in memory of our last meeting— 
with the rope round thy neck—entertain me 
and my men for two days of each year in the 
Great Hall of thy manor.’ 

“*Alas!’ said I, ‘then 


my manor is 





name, nor went he near the 
Great Hall. By night he 
drank with us in the hut. 
Yes, he sat on the straw like an eagle ruffled 
in her feathers, his yellow eyes rolling above 
the cup, and he pounced in his talk like an 
eagle, swooping from one thing to another, 
but always binding fast. Yes ; he would lie 
still awhile, and then rustle in the straw, and 
speak sometimes as though he were King 
William himself, and anon he would speak in 
parables and tales, and if at once we saw not 
his meaning he would jerk us in the ribs 
with his scabbarded sword. 

“*QLook you, boys,’ said he, ‘I am born 
out of my due time. Five hundred years 
ago I would have made all England such an 
England as neither Dane, Saxon, nor Norman 
should have conquered. Five hundred years 
hence I should have been such a councillor 
to Kings as the world hath never dreamed of. 
’Tis all here,’ said he, tapping his big head, 
‘but it hath no play in this black age. Now 
Hugh here is a better man than thou art, 
Richard.’ He had made his voice harsh and 
croaking, like a raven’s. 


“Truth, said I ‘But for Hugh, his 
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help and patience and long-suffering, I could 
never have kept the manor.’ 

“*Nor thy life either,’ said De Aquila. 
‘Hugh has saved thee not once, but a 
hundred times. Be still, Hugh,’ he said. 
‘Dost thou know, Richard, why Hugh slept, 
and why he still sleeps, among thy Norman 
men-at-arms ?’ 

“*To be near me,’ said I, for I thought 
this was truth. 

*“* Fool !’ said De Aquila. ‘It is because 
his Saxons have begged him to rise against 
thee, and to sweep every Norman out of the 
valley. No matter how I know. It is true. 
Therefore Hugh hath made himself an 
hostage for thy life, well knowing that if 
any harm befell thee from his Saxons thy 
Normans would slay him without remedy. 


And this his Saxons know. Is it true, 
Hugh ?’ 
“*In some sort,’ said Hugh, shame- 


facedly; ‘at least, it was true half a year ago. 
My Saxons would not harm Richard now. 
I think they know him ; but I judged it best 
to make sure.’ 

** Look, children, what that man had done 
—and I had never guessed it! Night after 
night had he lain down among my men-at- 
arms, knowing that if one Saxon had lifted 
knife against me his life would have answered 
for mine. 

“* Ves,’ said De Aquila. ‘And he is a 
swordless man.’ He pointed to Hugh’s belt, 
for Hugh had put away his sword—did I tell 
you ?—the day after it flew from his hand at 
Senlac. He carried only the short knife and 
the long-bow. ‘Swordless and landless art 
thou, Hugh ; and they call thee kin to Earl 
Godwin.’ (Hugh was of Godwin’s blood.) 
‘The manor that was thine is given to this 
boy and to his children for ever. Sit up 
and beg, for he can turn thee out like a dog, 
Hugh.’ 

“Hugh said nothing, but I heard his teeth 
grind, and I bade De Aquila, my own over- 
lord, hold his peace, or I would stuff his 
words down his throat. Then he laughed 
till the tears ran down his face. 

“*T warned the King,’ said De Aguila, 
‘what would come of giving England to us 
Norman thieves. Here art thou, Richard, 
less than two days confirmed in thy manor, 
and already thou hast risen against thy over- 
lord. What shall do to him, Sr Hugh ?” 

“*T am a swordless man,’ said Hugh. 
‘Do not jest with me,’ and he laid his head 
on his knees and groaned. 

“*T he greater fool thou,’ said De Aquila, 
and all his voice changed ; ‘for I have given 
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thee the Manor of Dallington up the hill 
this half-hour since,’ and he yarked at Hugh 
with his scabbard across the straw. 

“*«To me?’ said Hugh ‘I am a 
Saxon, and, except that I love Richard here, 
I have not sworn fealty to any Norman.’ 

“*In God’s good time, which because of 
my sins I shall not live to see, there will be 
neither Saxon nor Norman in England,’ said 
De Aquila. ‘If I know men, thou art more 
faithful unsworn than a score of Normans I 
could name. ‘Take Dallington, and join Sir 
Richard to fight me to-morrow, if it please 
thee !’ 

“*Nay,’ said Hugh. ‘I am no child. 
Where I take a gift, there will I render 
service’; and he put his hands between De 
Aquila’s, and swore to be faithful, and, as | 
remember, I kissed him, and De Aquila 
kissed us both. 

“We sat afterwards outside the hut while 
the sun rose, and De Aquila marked our 
churls going to their work in the fields, and 
talked of holy things, and how we should 
govern our manors in time to come, and of 
hunting and of horse - breeding, and of 
the King’s wisdom and unwisdom, for 
he spoke to us as though we _ were 
in all sorts now his brothers. Anon a 
churl stole up to me —he was one of the 
three I had not hanged a year ago—and he 
bellowed—which is the Saxon for whispering 
—that the Lady A‘lueva would speak to me 
at the Great House. She walked abroad daily 
in the manor, and it was her custom to send 
me word whither she went, that I might set 
an archer or two behind and in front to guard 
her. “Very often I myself lay up in the woods 
and watched her also. 

“T went swiftly, and as I passed the great 
door it opened from within, and there stood 
my Lady A®lueva, ana she said to me: ‘Sir 
Richard, will it please you enter your Great 
Hall?’ ‘Then she wept, but we were alone.” 

The knight was silent for a long time, his 
face turned across the valley, smiling. 

“ Oh, well done!” said Una, and clapped 
her hands very softly. ‘She was sorry, and 
she said so.” 

“ Aye, she was sorry, and she said so,” said 
Sir Richard, coming back with a little start. 
“ Very soon—but Ae said it was two full hours 
later—De Aquila rode to the door, with his 
shield new scoured (Hugh had cleansed it), 
and demanded entertainment, and called me 
a false knight, that would starve his overlord 
to death. Then Hugh cried out that no man 





should work jn the valley that day, and our 
Saxons blew horns, and set about feasting 
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and drinking, and running of races, and 
dancing and singing ; and De Aquila climbed 
upon a horse-block and spoke to them in 
what he swore was good Saxon, but no man 
understood it. At night we feasted in the 
Great Hall, and 
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answered him low and crooningly, as—as a 
woman would speak to a man, her head on 
his shoulder. 

“‘ Now that was the second time in all my 
life I heard this Sword sing.” 


“Look!”’ said 





when the harpers 
and the singers 
were gone we four 
sat late at the high 
table. As I re- 
member, it was a 
warm night with a 
full moon, and De 
Aquila bade Hugh 
take down his 
sword from the wall 
again, for the 
honour of the 
Manor of Dalling- 
ton, and Hugh took 
it gladly enough. 
Dust lay on the 
hilt, for I saw him 
blow it off. 

“She and I sat 
talking a little apart, 
and at first we 
thought the harpers 
had come back, for 
the Great Hail was 
filled with a_ rush- 
ing noise of music. 
De Aquila leaped 
up; but there was 
only the moon- 
light fretty on the 
floor. 


sce 





Hearken!’ 
said Hugh. ‘It 

is my sword,’ and as 
music ceased. 

“* Over Gods, forbid that I should ever 
belt blade like that,’ said De Aquila. 
‘What does it foretell ?’ 

“* The Gods that made it may know. Last 
time it spoke was at Hastings, when I lost all 
my lands. Belike it sings now that I have 
new lands and am a man again,’ said Hugh. 

“ He loosed the blade a little and drove it 
back happily into the sheath, and the sword 


he belted it on the 


‘SHE SAID, ‘SIR RICHARD, WILL IT PLEASE YOU ENTER YOUR 
GREAT HALL?"’ 


Una. “There’s 
mother coming 
down the Long Slip. 
What will she say 
to Sir Richard? She 
can’t help seeing 
him.” 

* And Puck can’t 
magic us this time,” 
said Dan. 

“Are you sure ?” 
said Puck; and he 
leaned forward and 
whispered to Sir 
Richard, who, smil 
ing, bowed his head. 

“But what befell 
the sword and my 
brother Hugh I 
will tell on another 
time,’’ said he, 
rising. “Ohe, 
Swallow !” 

The great horse 
cantered up from 
the far end of the 
meadow, close to 
mother. 

They heard 
mother say: “Chil- 
dren, Gleeson’s 
old horse has 
broken into the 
Where did he get 





meadow 
through ?” 

“ Just below Stone Bay,” said Dan. “He 
tore down simple flobs of the bank! We 
noticed it just now. And we’ve caught no 
end of fish. We've been at it all the after- 
noon.” 

And they honestly believed that they 
had. They never noticed the Oak, Ash, and 
Thorn leaves that Puck had slyly thrown 
into their laps. 


again. 


(70 be continued.) 
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In the above group, a number of Members of the Club have attempted, with more or less success, to delineate themselves. In 
order that there should be no mistake in identity, each artist has thoughtfully subjoined his autograph. 


VIII. 


T the last meeting of the 
Strand Club the arrival of 
the members was witnessed 
from the pavement in front of 
the Strand Tavern by a large 
and nondescript multitude. 
Hitherto the exact evening upon which the 
Club meets has been kept secret, and it will 
perhaps never precisely be known who the 
imprudent or vainglorious person was who 
divulged it. On account of a slight but 
quite perceptible cheer which greeted Lorri- 
son as he scuttled from his 
four-wheeler to the stair- 
case, Johns declares it was 
Lorrison ;_ the latter, how- 
ever, avers it was not he but 
Emanuel who evoked the 
plaudits of the crowd, on 
account of a fancied resem- 
blance to a member of the 
new Ministry. Emanuel in 
turn indignantly repudiated 
the charge and pointed to 
Waters, who, having on the 
evening in question impru- 
dently attired himself in the 
picturesque garb of ancient 
Gaul and walked all the way 
from Regent’s Park, was, not 
unreasonably, held to be the 
cause of the commotion. As 
a penalty this gifted artist 
was compelled, between the 
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fish and the entrée, to set the ball rolling, 
which he did with the following true anecdote. 

An old .lady from the country engaged 
a room at a London hotel. Buttons took 
her travelling-bag. “I don’t like this room,” 
she said. The boy made no reply. “I 
tell you,” she went on, angrily, “I do not 
like this room. Nothing will induce me to 
take it. It’s too horribly small and stuffy, 
and as to sleeping in a folding bed, I’d die 
first.” The boy, with a weary expression, 
pushed the old woman inside and pulled the 


TOM BROWNE'S ILLUSTRATION TO WATERS'’S ANECDOTE OF THE OLD LADY 


AND THE LIFT. 
















rope. “ This ain’t yer room,” he said ; “it’s 
the lift.” 

Amidst much laughter the Chairman called 
upon Tom Browne to supply an_illustra- 
tion to Waters’s 
story. 

When the re- 
sult was before 
us, one of our 
clever guests, 
Mr. A. S. Boyd, 
who sat by Bol- 
man, volun- 
teered to tell the 
following anec- 
dote. 

Boyd: You 
know how many 
remedies one 
hears of to pre- 
vent that distress- 
ing complaint, 
mal de mer? I 
heard of a brand- 


new One the _ pgoyp's skeTCH To ILLUSTRATE HIS OWN STORY OF THE SEA-SICK PASSENGER. 


other day. The 
steward on board one of the coasting steamers, 
opening the door of a state-room, found a 
passenger apparently struggling under the 
weight of a heavy portmanteau, which had 
fallen uponhim. Taking hold of the handle, 
he exclaimed, “ Hope you’re not much hurt, 
sir. I'll take the bag 
off in a jiffy, sir.” 
To which the pas 
senger replied, in a 
pained, weary tone, 
“Oh, do let me 
alone! Don’t you 
see this is my pre 
ventive against sea- 
sickness ?” 

At this point the 
Chairman took occa- 
sion to read out to 
the members the 
following letter, re- 
ceived from a mili- 
tary officer in the 
Punjab :— 

“I have been so 
entertained with the 
reports of your 
Strand Club meet- 
ings that I am temp 
ted to send you a 
story which I have 
introduced into the 
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I unjab with enor- FRANK REYNOLDS'S SKETCH OF THE YOUNG COUPLE AT THE Z00. 










mous success. If it is not original in 
England, it is in the Punjab.” 

Scene: A railway carriage. 

Persone: A young lady. A middle-class 
family of three, 
eating ham 
sandwiches. 

Father: 
“Well, ’Arry, 
d’you like the 
sandwiches ? ” 

Boy: “I like 
the ’am.” 

Father: 
* Don’t say ’am ; 
say ’am.” 

Boy: “I am 
saying ’am.” 

Mother (to 
young lady): 
“You know 
they both think 
they're saying 
‘am !” 

Boyle: Will 
Mr. Frank 
Reynolds oblige me with a delineation of 
the Snake House at the Zoo? A spoony 
young couple of the middle class. Thank 
you. They are observing the movements 
of the anaconda. “Oh, George,” murmurs 
the lady, “I wonder what that snake’s tied 
himself up into 
such a knot for?” 
George deliberates 
for a few moments. 
“TI dessay it’s some- 
thing he wants to 
remember,” answers 
George. 

Dolamore: Apro- 
pos of stupidity, a 
sergeant was once 
drilling a squad of 
recruits. They were 
incredibly ignorant. 
One country bump- 
kin actually did 
not know his right 
hand from his left. 
The sergeant pro- 
ceeded to teach 
him, and at last 
attained some degree 
of success. ‘‘Now, 
yer blessed idiot,” 
he said, “hold yer 
‘ands in front of 
yer and twist them 
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round quickly one over the other. Stop! motorists. He surveyed the scene with 
Now, which is right and which is left?” bucolic irritation. “Hi! hi! you blame 
The unhappy recruit. stared at his members fule!” he called out. ‘“ Coom owt o’ tha-at! 
for a moment and then said, “I’m blowed Doan’t you see that that pigsty be full 
if I know now. I’ve gone and mixed ’em.” a’reddy ?” 





MCCORMICK S DRAWING TO ILLUSTRATE DOLAMORE’S ANECDOTE OF THE STUPID RECRUIT. 
The Chairman: Will Mr. McCormick kindly Then we had Ehrhart, the American artist 
oblige with a representation of the military whose fame is widely known to the many 
incident to which we have just listened ? thousand readers of Puck. He drew a 


Whereupon the artist courteously complied, picture on the board and told the following 
with the above result. 

We had several distin- 
guished foreign members 
present at the last meet- 
ing, Robinet and Ehrhart 
amongst the number. 
Emberton had been tell- 
ing of a thrilling experi- 
ence of a friend of his 
who lost control of his 
motor-car in the country, 
and our French confrére 
laughingly volunteered to 
give a representation of 
the episode. 

Emberton: My motor- 
ing friend smashed 
through a fence at right 
angles into a farm-yard, 
and then went crashing 
through into an outhouse. 
In the yard was a man 
sawing wood, who appa- 
rently had no love for ROBINET’S BLACKBOARD SKETCH OF THE MOTORIST AND THE PIGSTY. 




















EHRHART'S IDEA OF THE VERY STOUT LADY AND THE 
POLITE PEDESTRIAN. 


anecdote of a very stout lady and a 
The latter was trying 
to push past her in his haste, when she 
exclaimed, indignantly, “ Really, you had 
“Well, I guess, 


polite pedestrian. 


Wood. There 
had evidently 
been collusion 
between Garry 
and himself, be- 
cause Mr. Wood 
went straight for 
the blackboard 
and, handling 
dexterously a 
piece of chalk, 
produced the 
drawing next 
given. Garry 
thus explained : 
“The other day 
a particularly 
bottle-necked in- 
dividual entered 
a West-end 
butcher’s shop, 
and, after he 
had made his 
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better walk over me ! 
marm,” he rejoined, in a peculiar Trans- 
atlantic drawl, “that would be easier 
than fo walk round you! 

Garry introduced the latest member of 
the Strand Club, the talented Mr. Lawson 


HARRY FURNISS'S SKETCH TO ILLUSTRATE HIS OWN STORY OF THE MOTOR LUNATICS, 
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selection of meat and it had been done up 
in a parcel for him, was agonized to hear the 
butcher call out in stentorian tones, ‘Seven 
and a ’arf pounds of shoulder at ninepence 
ha’penny for the gentleman.’ The remark 
seemed so manifestly aimed at the custo- 
mer’s physical shortcomings that I wager 
he will never enter that shop again.” 


LAWSON WOODS ILLUSTRATION WHICH GAVE RISE TO THE STORY 


OF THE BOTTLE-NECKED HOUSEKEEPER. 


It was now Harry Furniss’s turn, and he 
related the following, which some of us were 
inclined to think one 
of the funniest of the 
evening. It was a 
story about a lunatic 
asylum. 
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Furniss: A doctor recently . 
applied for a bed at a lunatic 
asylum for a patient. The 
resident doctor regretted his 
hospital was full—‘ Not a bed 
to spare’’— 
and explained 
that this was 
caused by the 
great number 
of motor luna- 
tics under his 
control. “If 
you do not 
credit my 
statement,” 
added he, 
“come and 
look round 
the wards 
yourself.” 

“Why, half 
the beds are 
empty!” 
claimed the 
visitor. 

“Of course they are,” replied the resident 
doctor. “I say they are motor lunatics. 
See, half of them are under their beds 
tinkering them up!” 

A member mentioned something about 
fathers of families who were slaves to their 
children, which re- 
minded Britchard of 
a story about a 
neighbour of his. 

Britchard: It will 
save me a lengthy 
description of the 
appearance of the 
breakfast - room of 
my neighbour's 
house if Pears will 
kindly sketch it for 
me. 

There was a brief 
colloquy between the 
artist and the author, 


<wAc. 
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WILL OWEN’'S ILLUSTRATION 
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of, 


ex- 
PEARS S SKETCH TU EXPLAIN BRITCHARD S ANECDOTE OF THE OVER-FOND 
PATERFAMILIAS 


Omnes (with emphasis) : 
I dare say you also know 
things are occasionally taken 
The best illustration of 
was _ told 


Hesketh : 
that great 
for little ones. 
this I ever heard 







with the fol- 
lowing result. 
Britchard: 
Gentleman 
beneath the 
table (dogur- 
tur): “Come 
on, slaves and 
caitiffs, 1 defy 
you! Who 
dares to touch 
a hair of the 
~ head of your 
anointed King 
dies like—— 
Eh, what? Is 
that you, cook ? 
I thought it 
was little 
Willy.” 
Hesketh: 
You know how 
little things 
can be mis- 
taken for great 
ones ? 
We do. 


me _yester- 


day. There was a terrific explosion at the 


My 


} 





TO HESKETH'S STORY OF THE 
EXPLOSION AT THE GASWORKS. 


gasworks. Three 
hundred tons of 
iron hurled them- 
selves on the frail 
cottage inhabited 
by an aged widow 
who had been re- 
cently much an- 


noyed by small 
boys. “ Drat them 
kids,” she piped 


out from the 
wreck; ‘‘I do 
believe they're a 
throwing _ fire-crack- 
ers again.” 
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4 Y brother Bob sometimes says 
% that if he dies young or gets 
white hair at the age of thirty 
it will be all my fault. He 
says that I was bad at fifteen, 
worse at sixteen, while “present 
as they put it in the biographies of 
This is very 








day,” 
celebrities, I am simply awful. 
ungrateful of him, because I have always 
done my best to make him a credit to the 


family. He is just beginning his second 
year at Oxford, so, naturally, he wants 
repressing. Ever since I put my hair up— 


ind that is nearly a year ago now—I have 
seen that I was the only person to do this. 
Father doesn’t notice things. Besides, Bob 
is always on his best behaviour with father. 
Just at present, however, there was a sort 
of truce. I was very grateful to Bob because, 
you see, if it had not been for him I should 
not have thought of getting Saunders to 
make Mr. Simpson let father hit his bowling 
about in the match with the Cave men, and 
then father wouldn’t have taken me to 
London for the winter, and if I had had to 
stay at Much Middlefold all the winter I 
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should have pined away. So that I had a 
great deal to thank Bob for, and I was very 
kind to him till he went back to Oxford for 
the winter term ; and I was still on the look- 
out for a chance of paying back one good 
turn with another. 

We had taken a jolly house in Sloane 
Street from October, and I was having the 
most perfect time. I’m afraid father was 
hating it, though. He said to me at dinner 
one night, “ One thousand five hundred and 
twenty-three vehicles passed the window of 
the club this morning, Joan.” 

“ How do you know?” I asked. 

“T counted them.” 

“Father, what a waste of time!” 

“Why, what else is there to do in 
London ?” he said. 

I could have told him millions of things, 
but I suppose if you don’t like London it 
isn’t any fun looking at the sort of sights I 
like to see. 

The morning after this, when father had 
gone off to his club—to count cabs again, I 
suppose—I got a letter from Bob. 

“Dear Kip” (he wrote),—“ Just a line 
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Hope you're having a good time in London. 
I can’t come down for Aunt Edith’s ball on 
your birthday, as they won’t let me. I tried 
it on, but the Dean was all against it. Look 
here, I want you to do something for me. 
The fact is, I’ve had a lot of expenses lately, 
with my twenty-firster and so on, and I’ve 
had rather to run up a few fairly warm bills 
here and there, so I shall probably have to 
touch the governor for a trifle over and above 
my allowance. What I want you to do is this: 
keep an eye on him, and if you notice that 
he’s particularly bucked about anything one 
day, wire to me first thing. Then I'll run 
down and strike while the iron’s hot. See? 
Don’t forget.—Yours ever, Bos. 

“ P.S.—There’s just a chance that it may 
not be necessary after all. If everything 
goes well I may scrape into the ’Varsity team, 
and if I can manage to get my Blue he will 
be so pleased that a rabbit could feed out of 
his hand.” 

I wrote back that afternoon, promising to 
do all I could. But I said that at present 
father was not feeling very happy, as London 
never agreed with him very well, and he 
might not like to be worried for money for 
a week or two. He does not mind what he 
gives us as a rule, but sometimes he seems 
to take a gloomy view of things, and talks 
about extravagance, and what a bad habit it 
is to develop in one’s youth, when one ought 
to be learning the value of money. 

Bob replied that he understood, and added 
that a friend of his, who had it from another 
man who had lunched with a cousin of the 
secretary of football, had told him that they 
were thinking of giving him a trial soon in 
the team. 


It was on the evening this letter came that 
Aunt Edith gave her ball. She is the nicest 
of my aunts, and was taking me about to 
places. I had been looking forward to this 
dance for weeks. 

I wore my white satin with a pink sash, 
and a special person came in from Truefitt’s 
to do my hair. He was a restless little man, 
and talked to himself in French all the time. 
When he had finished he stepped back, and 
threw up his hands and said, “ Ah, made- 
moiselle, c’est magnifique ! ” 

I said, “ Yes, isn’t it?” 

It was, too. 

I suppose different people have their dif- 
ferent happiest moments. I expect father’s 
is when he makes a good stroke at cricket or 
shoots particularly well. And Bob has his, 
probably, when he kicks a football farther 
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than anybody else. At least, I suppose so. 
I love cricket, but I don’t understand foot- 
ball. At any rate, I know when I feel 
happiest. It is when I know I look nice, 
and when the floor is just right and I have a 
partner whose step suits mine. 

On this particular night everything was 
absolutely perfect. I looked very nice. I 
know one isn’t supposed to be aware of this, 
but father and Aunt Edith both told me, as 
well as at least half my partners, so there 
was a mass of corroborative evidence, as 
father says. Then the floor was lovely, and 
everybody seemed to dance well except one 
young man who had come from Cambridge 
for the ball. He danced very badly, but he 
did not seem to let it weigh upon his spirit 
at all. He was extremely cheerful. 

“Would you prefer me,” he asked, “to 
apologize every time I tread on your foot, or 
shall I let it mount up and apologize col 
lectively at the end ?” 

I suggested that we might sit out. He 
had no objection. 

“ As a matter of fact,” he said, ‘‘ dancing’s 
good enough in its way, but footer’s my 
game.” 

I said, “Oh!” 

“Ves. Best game on earth, J think. I 
should like to play it all the year round. 
Cricket? Oh, yes, cricket’s good enough in 
its way, too. But it’s not a patch on footer. 
I was playing last week 5 

My attention wandered. 

“So you see,” he went on, “by half time 
neither side had scored. We had the wind 
with us in the second half, so——” 

I could never understand football, so I am 
afraid I let my attention wander again. After 
some minutes I heard him say, “ And so we 
won after all. Now, you can’t get that sort 
of thing at cricket.” 

I said, “I suppose not.” 

“ Best game on earth, footer. I say, see 
that man who just passed us with the girl in 
red ?” 

I looked round. The man he referred to 
was my partner for the next dance. He was 
tall and wiry, and waltzed beautifully. He 
seemed a shy man. I noticed that he 
appeared to find a difficulty in talking to the 
lady in red. He looked troubled. 

“See him ?’ said my companion. 

I said I did. 

“ That’s Hook.” 

“Yes ; I remember that was his name.” 

My companion seemed to miss something 
in my manner—surprise or admiration. 

“ The Hook, you know,” he added. “ Cap- 
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tain of footer at Oxford. You must have 
heard of T. B. Hook!” 

I didn’t like to say I had not; so I mur- 
mured, “Oh, 7: 2. Hook!” 

This satisfied him. He went on to describe 
Mr. Hook. 

“ Best forward Oxford’s had for seasons. 
See him dribble—my word! Halloa! there’s 
the band starting again. May I take 
you——” 

At this moment Mr. T. B. Hook detached 
himself—with relief, I thought—from the 
lady in red, and, after looking about him, 
caught sight of me and made his way in my 
direction. I admired the way he walked. 
He seemed to be on springs. 

He danced splendidly, but in silence. After 
making one remark to him—about the floor 

-which caused him to look scared and 
crimson, I gave up the idea of conversation, 


saying he might play for Oxford. And then, 
quite in a flash, I realized that it was Mr. T. 
B. Hook, and no other, who had the power 
of letting him play or keeping him out, and I 
saw that here was my chance of doing Bob 
the good turn I owed him. I have since 
been told—by Bob—that an idea so awful 
(so absolutely fiendish, was his expression) 
could only have occurred to a girl. In- 
gratitude, as I have said before, is Bob’s 
besetting sin. 

One of my aunts is always talking about 
the tremendous influence of a good woman. 
My idea was to try it, for Bob’s benefit, on 
Mr. T. B. Hook. 

The music stopped, and we weit into the 
conservatory. My partners silence was 
more noticeable now that we had stopped 
dancing. His waltzing had disguised it. 

We sat down. I could /ee/ him trying to 





““WE SAT POWN, I COULD FEEL HIM TRYING TO FIND SOMETHING TO SAY.” 


and began to think, in a dreamy sort of way, 
in time to the music. It was not till quite 
the end of the dance that my great idea came 
to me. It came in a very roundabout way. 
First I thought about father, then about 


Bob, then about Bob’s letter, then about his 
Vol. xxxi.—27. 


find something to say. The only easy 
remark, about the floor, I had already made. 

So I began. 

I said, “You are very fond of football, 
aren’t you ?” 

He brightened up. 
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“Oh, yes,” he said. “Yes. Yes.” 

He paused for a moment, then added, as 
if he had had an inspiration, “ Yes.” 

“Yes?” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, brightly. “ Yes.” 

Our conversation was getting quite brisk 
and sparkling. 

* You’re captain of Oxford, aren’t you?” 
I said. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “ Yes.” 

“I’m very fond of cricket,” I said, “ but 
I don’t understand football. I suppose it’s a 
very good game ?” 

“Oh, yes. Yes.” 

“1 have a brother who’s a very good 
player,” I went on. 

“Yes?” 

“ Yes. 
dalen.” 

“Yes ?” 

“Are you at Magdalen?” 

“ Trinity.” 

“ Do you know my brother ?” 

I saw he hadn’t heard my name when we 
had been introduced, so I added, “ Romney.” 

“] don’t think I know any Romney. But 
I don’t know many Magdalen men.” 

“TI thought you might, because he told me 
you were probably going to put him into the 
Oxford team. I do hope you will.” 

Mr. Hook, who had been getting almost 
at home and at his ease, I believe, suddenly 
looked pink and scared again. I heard him 
whisper, “Good Lord !” 

“Please put him in,” I went on, feeling 
like Bob’s guardian angel. “I’m sure he’s 
much better than anybody else, and we 
should be so pleased.” 

‘*You would be so pleased,” he repeated, 
mechanically. 

“ Awfully pleased,” I said. “I couldn't 
tell you how grateful. And it would make 
such a lot of difference to Bob. I can’t tell 
you why, but it would.” 

“Oh, it would?” said he. 

* A tremendous lot. You won’t forget the 
name, will you? Romney. I'll write it 
down for you on your programme. R. 
Romney, Magdalen College. You w// put 
him in, won’t you? I shall be too grateful 
for anything. And father 

“T think this is ours?” said a voice. 

My partner for the next dance was stand- 
ing before me. In the ball-room they were 
just beginning the Eton boating-song. I 
heard Mr. Hook give a great sigh. 
have been sorrow, or it may have been reiief. 


He’s at Oxford, too. At Mag 


after this father ‘said 


About a week 
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“Halloa!” as he was reading the paper at 
breakfast. ‘*‘They’re playing Bob at half for 
Oxford, Joan,” he said, “against Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers.” 

“Oh, father !” I said ; “are they really ?” 

The influence of the good woman had 
begun to work already. 

“Instead of Welby-Smith, apparently. I 
suppose they had to make some changes 
after their poor show against the Casuals. 
Well, I hope Bob will stay in now he’s got 
there.” 

“You’d be pleased if he got his Blue, 
wouldn’t you, father ?” 

“Yes, my dear, I should.” 

I thought of writing to Mr. Hook to thank 
him, but decided not to. It was best to let 
well alone. : 

I got a letter from Bob a fortnight later 
saying that he was still in the team, though 
he had not been playing very well. He 
himself, he said, had rather fancied he would 
have been left out after the Old Malvernians’ 
match, and he wouldn’t have complained, 
because he had played badly ; but for some 
reason they stuck to him, and if he didn’t do 
anything particularly awful in the next few 
matches, he said, he was practically a 
certainty for Queen’s Club. 

“ What’s Queen’s Club?” I asked father. 

“It’s where the Varsity match is played. 
We must go and see it if Bob gets his Blue. 
Or in any case.” 

Bob did get his Blue. 
when I thought of what Mr. Hook had 
suffered for my sake. Because, you see, 
there were lots of people who thought Bob 
wasn’t good enough to be inthe team. Father 
read me a bit out of a sporting paper in 
which the man who wrote it compared the 
two teams and said that “the weak spot in 
the Oxford side is undoubtedly Romney,” and 
a lot of horrid things about his not feeding 
his forwards properly. I said, “I’m sure that 
isn’t true. Bob’s always giving dinners to 
people. In fact, that’s the very reason 
why i 

I stopped. 

““Why what?” said father. 

“Why he’s so hard up, father, dear. He 
is, you know. It’s because of his twenty-first 
birthday, he said.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder, my dear. I re- 
member my own twenty - first birthday 
celebrations, and I don’t suppose things have 
altered much since my time. You must tell 
Bob to come to me if he is in difficulties. 
We mustn’t be hard on a man who’s playing 
in the ’Varsity match, eh, my dear?” 


I felt quite a thrill 
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I said, “No ; I'll tell him.” 

Bob stopped with us the night before the 
match. He hardly ate anything for dinner, 
and he wanted toast instead of bread. When 
I met him afterwards, though, he was looking 
very pleased with things and very friendly. 

“It’s all right about those bills,” he said. 
“The governor has given me a cheque. 
He’s awfully bucked about my Blue.” 

“ And it was all me, Bob,” I cried. “It 
If it hadn’t been for me 


was every bit me. 
Aren’t 


you wouldn’t be playing to-morrow. 
you grateful, Bob? You ought to be.” 

“If you can spare a moment and aren't 
too busy talking rot,” said Bob, 
“you might tell me what it’s all 
about.” 

“Why, it was through me you’ve 
got your Blue.” 

“So I understand 
Mind explaining ? 
would give you a 
ache.” 

“Why, I met the Oxford 
captain at Aunt Edith’s 
dance, and I said how 
anxious you were to get 
your Blue, and I begged 
him to put you in the team. 

And the very next Saturday 
you were tried for the first 
time.” 

Bob positively _ reeled, 
and would have fallen had 
he not clutched a chair. 1 —s 
didn’t know people ever 
did it out of novels. He 
looked horrible. His mouth 
was wide open and his face 
a sort of pale green. He 
bleated like a sheep. 

“Bob, don’t!” I said. 
“Whatever's the matter ?” 

He recovered himself and 
laughed feebly. “All right, 
Kid,” he said, “that’s one 
to you. You certainly drew 
me then. By gad! I really 
thought you meant it at 
first.” 

My eyes opened wide. 
said, “I did.” 

His jaw fell again. 

“You mean to tell me,” he said, slowly, 


you to say. 
Don’t, if it 
head 


Bob,” I 


* But, 


“that you actually asked—— Oh, my 
aunt !” 

He leaned his forehead on the mantel- 
piece. 


“T shall have to go down,” he moaned, 
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Good Lord! the 
Suppose 
couldn’t 


“T can’t stay up after this. 
story may be all over the ’Varsity ! 
somebody did get hold of it! I 
live it down.” 

He raised his head. “Look here, Joan,” 
he said ; “if a single soul gets to hear of this‘ 
I'll never speak to you again.” And he 
stalked out of the room. 

I sat down and cried. 

He would hardly speak a word to me next 
morning. Father insisted on his having 
breakfast in bed, so as not to let him get 
tired ; so I did not see him till lunch. After 
lunch we all drove off to Queen’s Club in 


““ BOB POSITIVELY REELED, AND WOULD HAVE FALILEN HAD HE NOT 
CLUTCHED A CHAIR.” 


Aunt Edith’s motor. While Bob was upstairs 
packing his bag, father said to me, “ Here’s 
an honour for us, Joan. Bob is bringing the 
Oxford captain back to dinner to-night.” 

I gasped. I felt it would take all my 
womanly tact to see me through the inter- 
view. He wouldn’t know how offended Bob 
was at being put in the team, and he might 
refer to our conversation at the dance, 
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Bob was evidently still wrapped in gloomy 
despair when he joined us. He was so silent 
in the motor that father thought he must be 
dreadfully nervous about the match, and tried 
to cheer him up, which made him worse. We 
arrived at the ground at last, and Bob went 
to the pavilion to change. 

We sat just behind two young men whose 
whole appearance literally shrieked the word 
“Fresher”! When I thought that Bob had 
been just like that a year before and that he 
was really quite different now, I felt so proud 
of my efforts to improve him that I was quite 
consoled for the moment. I was in a gentle 
reverie when father nudged me, and I woke 
up to find that the two young men were dis- 
cussing Bob. “Yes, that’s all very well,” 
one of them was saying, the one in the 
brighter brown suit, “ but my point is that 
he’s too selfish. He doesn’t feed his forwards 
enough.” 

I wondered whether this young man had 
been reading the sporting paper. 

“He’s pretty nippy, though,” said the 
other. 

“ Personally, if I had been skipper,” said 
the bright brown one, “ I should have played 
Welby-Smith. Why they ever chucked him 
licks me.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” the other 
beginning, when his words were drowned in 
a burst of applause, as the Cambridge team 
came on to the field. There was another 
shout a moment later, and Oxford appeared, 
Bob looking like a dog that’s just going to 
be washed. 

“Good,” said the bright young man ; 
““we’ve won the The Tabs'll have to 
play with the sun in their eyes second half. 
Just when it’s setting, too.” 

I was glad to hear this, because I know 
what a nuisance the sun in one’s eyes is at 
cricket, and I suppose it must be just as bad 
at football. 

There was a lot of running about and kick- 
ing at first. A litthke Cambridge man with 
light hair got the ball after a bit, and simply 
tore down the touch-line till he came to Bob, 
and Bob got in his way, and he kicked it to 
another man, only before he’d got it the other 
man who had been standing nearest to Bob 
at the beginning of the game took it away 
from him and sent it a long way up the field. 

“Well played, Bob!” said father. ‘“ That 


was 


toss. 


little man with the light hair is Stevens, the 
international. 
Cambridge have got. 
cut out to stop him. 
time all right.” 


He’s the most dangerous man 
Bob will have his work 
Still, he did it that 
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The ball was being kicked about quite near 
the Cambridge goal now, so I thought Oxford 
must be getting the best of it. The little man 
was standing about by himself looking on, as 
if he were too important a person to mix 
himself up with the others. But suddenly 
one of the other Cambridge men sent the 
ball in his direction and he was off with it 
like a flash, and there seemed to be nobody 
there to stop him except Bob, who was 
jumping about half-way down the field. 

All the Cambridge men raced down in the 
direction of the Oxford goal, and Bob met 
the little man as he had done before and 
made him pass to the other man. Then Bob 
rushed for this man, though there was 
another Oxford player rushing for him too, 
and the Cambridge man with the ball waited 
till they were both quite near him and then 
kicked it back to the international. 

“Oh, Romney, you rotter !” said one of the 
young men in front of me, in a voice of 
agony ; and then there was a perfect howl of 
joy from half the crowd, for the international, 
who hadn’t anyone between him and the 
goal but the goalkeeper, who looked 
nervous, ran round and shot the ball through 
into the net. “Well, there’s one of their 
goals,” said the not quite so bright young 
man. “Chap writing in the Chronicle this 
morning said Oxford would be lucky if they 
only had three scored against them. What a 
rotter Romney was to leave Stevens like that ! 
Why on earth can’t he stick to his man?” 

Father looked quite grey and haggard. 

“If Bob’s going to play the fool like that,” 
he said, “‘he’d better have stayed at home.” 

“What didn’t he do?” I asked. 

“ He didn’t stick to his man. He gets up 
against an international forward, and the first 
thing he does is to leave him with a clear 
field. He must stick to Stevens.” 

The whole air seemed full of Bob’s wrong 
doing. I suppose it was a sort of wireless 
telegraphy or something that made me do it. 
At any rate, I jumped up and shrieked in 
front of everybody, in a dead silence, too : 
“ You must stick to Stevens, Bob!” 

Then there was a roar of laughter. I sup- 
pose it must have sounded funny, though I 
didn’t mean it ; and everybody who wanted 
Oxford to win took up the cry. Only after 
shouting, “ You must stick to Stevens, 
Bob!” once, they began to shout, “ Buck 
up, Oxford!” 

Bob turned scarlet—I was looking at him 
through father’s field-glasses—and I believe 
he was swearing to himself. Then the game 
began again, 

















Bob told me afterwards, in a calmer 
moment, that my cry was the turning-point. 
Up to then he had been fearfully ashamed 
of himself for letting the Cambridge man 
kick the ball away from him, but that now 
he felt that he must look so foolish that it 
was not worth while trying to realize it. He 








said he was like the girl in Shakespeare who 
smiled at grief. He had passed the limits 
of human feeling. ‘The result was that he 
found himself suddenly icy cool, without 
nerves or anxiety or anything. He isn’t 
good at explaining his feelings, but I think I 
understand what he meant. I have felt it 
sometimes myself when, directly after I have 
had my best dress trodden on and torn at 
: a dance, I have gone down to supper and 
found that all the meringues have been eaten. 
It is a sort of calm, divine despair. You 
know nothing else that can happen to you 
can be bad enough in comparison to be 
worth troubling about. 

Anyhow, the result was that Bob began to 
play really splendidly. I can’t judge football 
at all, of course, but even I could see how 
good he was. He slipped about as if he 
were made of indiarubber. He sprang at 
Stevens and took the ball away from him. He 
kept kicking the ball back to the Cambridge 
goal. In fact, he thoroughly redeemed him- 
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self, and if it hadn’t been for the Cambridge 
goalkeeper Oxford would have scored any 
number of times. Just before half-time an 
Oxford man did score, so that made them 
level. 
“Well, Romney’s done all right lately,’ 
said one of the young men. “If he plays 
like that all the time we 
might win. What on earth 
he was doing at the start I 
can’t think.” 
The sun was getting very 
low now, and Cambridge had 
to play facing it. It seemed 


? 





\\ 


‘*] JUMPED UP AND SHRIEKED, ‘YOU MUST STICK TO STEVENS, bOB! 


to bother them a good deal, and Oxford kept 
on attacking, Bob coming up to help. At 
last, after they had been playing about twenty 
minutes, Stevens went off again, and Bob 
had to race back and stop him. He just 
managed to kick the ball over the touch-line. 
One of the Cambridge men picked it up and 
threw it in to another Cambridge man, but 
Bob suddenly darted between them, got the 
ball, and tore down the field. There were 
only two men in front of him besides the 
goalkeeper, and he wriggled past one of 
them, and father stood up and waved his 
hat and shouted instructions. Then the 
last Cambridge man bore down on him. It 
was thrilling. They were on the point of 
charging into one another when Bob kicked 
the ball to the left and ran to the right, and 
the Cambridge man shot past, and there was 
Bob in front of the goal just getting ready to 
shoot. Then the ball whizzed into the net, 
and all over the ground you could see hats 
flying into the air and sticks waving and a 




























“THEN THE BALL WHIZZED INTO THE NET.” 


great roar went up from everywhere. It 
sounded like guns. “All the same,” said the 
bright brown young man, “he ought to have 
passed.” 

Nothing more was scored, so Oxford just 
won. 


The end was rather funny, because I know 
you are wondering what I said to Mr. Hook 
and what he said to me, and what Bob did. 
But it wasn’t a bit like what I had expected. 
When I came down to the drawing-room 
after dressing for dinner Bob and the captain 
were standing talking by the fire. 

“I think you have met my sister already,” 
said Bob, dismally. 

“TI den’t think I’ve had the pleasure,” 
murmured the other man. 

Bob turned to me. 

“T thought you said you met Watson at 
Aunt Edith’s ball. So you were pulling my 
leg after all?” 

“TI didn’t. 


I wasn’t. I said I met the 


captain of the Oxford football team.” 
“Well, that’s Watson.” 
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“ Are you captain, really ?” I asked. 

“T’ve always been told so.” 

“Then,” I said, “I think it’s my duty to 
tell you that there is a man called Hook 
T. B. Hook—who goes about pretending 4e’s 
captain.” 

“Hook of Oriel? 
Doesn’t talk much ?” 

os 

“Oh, he’s captain of the Oxford Rugger 
team, you see. I’m captain of the Soccer,” 
said Mr. Watson. 

“So it was Hook you asked?” said Bob. 
“Thank Heaven. You haven’t ruined my 
career, after all. Though I admit,” he 
added, kindly, “ you did what you could.” 


Rather shy man? 


It is curious how everything seems to be 
all for the best. You would have thought 
that all my trouble had been wasted. But 
next day, to show his relief, Bob took me 
out and used some of father’s cheque in 
buying me the loveliest white “feathery” on 
earth ; showing that out of evil cometh good, 
as our curate at home says, 


























OST people think they know 
j what a map is (though there 
may be some who do not 
know that the word means 
simply a “towel”), but few 
understand the thousand diffi- 
culties in the way of constructing such a 
thing. Any map of the world must of 
necessity present a view in some way dis- 
torted, for it is an attempt to represent a 
globe, or part of a globe, on a flat surface. 
Consequently, as will easily be seen, those 
parts of the world represented, as it were, in 
perspective at the edges are foreshortened and 
suffer in size by comparison with those nearer 
the centre of the map; and, of course, as 
everybody knows, in Mercator’s rectangular 
map the parts about the two poles are enor 











mously exaggerated. But the concern of this 
paper is not with the difficulties of construct- 
ing a map, but with a short consideration of 
some early attempts at the task. 

It was among the Greeks that the theory 
of the sphericity of the earth first found 
expression, though we are apt to forget any- 
thing earlier than the re-enunciation of the 
idea by Copernicus, and, after him, Galileo 
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and Newton. The idea, too, of using lines 
of latitude and longitude on maps was Early 
Greek. But the theories of Pythagoras and 
his disciples were forgotten, and all geo- 
graphical science stood still for many cen- 
turies. In the Middle Ages the Church 
authorities, possessed with a belief that they 
had discovered some discrepancy between 
certain scientific discoveries and the exact 
language of the Scriptures, came down very 
heavily on geography, and for a long time 
geography had the worse of the battle. It 
was quite impossible, said the Church fathers, 
that there could be another side to the world, 
because, since it was obvious that our own 
side was surrounded by a zone of such terrific 
heat as to be quite impassable, the inhabitants 
of any such supposed other side could not 





have come from this, and so eould not have 
descended from Adam; consequently the 
belief in another side of the world was un- 
scriptural. ‘This argument was so conclusive, 
and was backed by such practical support in 
the shapeof excellent prisons, that for hundreds 
of years such maps of the world as existed 
looked somewhat like the one a photograph 
of which we have first reproduced (No. 1). 
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The date of this map is about a.p. 787, 
and it represents the world as it was long 
believed to be—something of a pancake float- 
ing in a surrounding sea. The fashion of 
keeping the north at the top of the map had not 
then arisen and the east was commonly given 
that place of honour, because the Garden of 
Eden was there. It is to be observed 
marked very conspicuously in this map with 
Adam and Eve, and the serpent curling up a 
post, complete. This map, like others of the 
time, was divided to represent the continents 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Asia is observed 
at the top, and Asia and Africa are divided 
from Europe (which appears to the left, 
below) by seas of regular width and rect- 
angular joining. Another very regular sea 
cuts off a piece from the south of Africa, in 


NO. 2. APOCALYPSE MAP OF THE WORLD, A.D 


case it might afterwards be found that there 
was something else in the world as well as 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. This portion is 
simply labelled with a Latin inscription, 
proclaiming that there is a fourth part of the 
world, the only part unknown, fabulously 
supposed to be inhabited. Two dark marks 
of an irregularly triangular shape are to 
be noticed close by Adam’s side, and 
similar marks deface the world at other 
places. These are mountains. The two 
particular mountains mentioned are those of 
the Caucasus and of Armenia. The sea 


separating Europe and Africa is, of course, 


the 


Mediterranean, and it will be ob 
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served to be dotted with islands at regular 
intervals, each of a proper rectangular shape. 
{his also is the shape of the islands shown 
on the outer ocean, past the edges of the 
world, including the island of Britain. Out- 
side of the ocean and beyond everything the 
presiding genii of the four winds are to be 
observed, astride on articles resembling soda- 
water bottles, whereout the four winds them- 
selves are busily escaping. The original of 
this map is in the library of Turin. 

The map-makers were always anxious to 
conform with the letter of the Scriptures, and, 
although the map just considered agreed very 
well with the dictum that the waters be 
gathered into one place and the dry land 
appear, it caused doubts among those who 
remembered a Biblical reference to the “four 
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corners of the earth.” So that some of these 
latter persons began drawing a square world, 
and in the year 1109 one cartographer came 
out with the brilliant compromise next figured 
(No. 2). Though this is not exactly square, 
neither is it altogether round, and though the 
four corners are not particularly angular, still 
they may be said to be there, and so it was 
hoped that everybody would be satisfied. 
Adam and Eve are still to be perceived on 
the upper (or east) side, and the snake is 
even curlier than before. The surrounding 
ocean is well supplied with fishes of many 
miles in length, each decorated with a tail of 


extreme elegance. The outer islands are 


























still severely rectangular, and it is interesting 
to see that Scotland is south of Britain, 
separated by many mules of sea and one 
fish. The map is brilliantly coloured, and it 
appears in a book containing a commentary 
on the Apocalypse. The manuscript was 
written in the monastery of Silvo, in the 
diocese of Burgos, in Old Castile. 

Now, one very great object in making a 
map of the world circular was to get Jerusalem 
into the exact centre. It was a firm 
medizeval belief that Jerusalem occupied the 
centre of the world, and here again the 
medizval geographers relied on the letter of 
Biblical text. ‘This is Jerusalem ; I have set 
it in the midst of the nations round about 
her,” was the text, and to the ordinary person 
the meaning seems simple and plain enough 
without straining it to an argument that 
Jerusalem must occupy the precise centre of 
the world. But the hair-splitters of medizeval 
scholasticism were not ordinary persons. In 
the map we have just been speaking of, 
Jerusalem, represented by something resem- 
bling a highly ornamented gateway, was placed 
somewhere within a few thousand miles, 
more or less, of the middle, as a sort of per- 
functory acknowledgment of 
the rule. 

This brings us to the 
famous Hereford map of 
the world (No. 3). This is 
in Hereford Cathedral, and 
geographers regard it as the 
most complete and the best 
executed of all the specula- 
tive maps which set forth 
the imaginative theories of 
our forefathers as to the 
world they lived in before 
the era of great geographical 
discovery set in. It is a 
large map—six feet four in 
height altogether and one 
feot less in width. It is 
drawn with a pen and illu- 
minated in gold and colours 
on vellum, which vellum is 
mounted on wood. The 
whole thing is supposed 
once to have served as an 
altar-piece in old times, and 
it was executed within a 
year or two of 1200 A.D., 
the precise date being un- 
certain. Again we see the 
world represented as a cir- 
cular island surrounded by 
the ocean, and again 
Vol. xxxi.—28 
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Jerusalem is in the exact centre, enclosed in 
a battlemented circle, above which is drawn a 
representation of the Crucifixion. The east 
is at the top, and all the upper or eastern 
half of the world is Asia, the western or lower 
half being divided by the Mediterranean, 
leaving the northern part for Europe and the 
southern for Africa. Here is to be observed 
a curious error on the part of the cartographer, 
doubtless a slip due to temporary absence of 
mind. After labouring minutely and carefully 
at the myriad tiny inscriptions and drawings 
of strange creatures, in the end he placed the 
names of continents in large letters across his 
work, and did it so abstractedly as to 
exchange two of the names, so that the 
continent of Africa was labelled “ Europa” 
and the continent of Europe “ Africa.” 
Modern cynics may be disposed to suggest 
that this trifling circumstance makes little 
difference to the accuracy or to the intelli- 
gibility of the map as a whole, but even in the 
year 1200 they knew that Africa did not lie 
to the north of Europe. 

In this map the representations of fabled 
monsters in different parts are very complete 
and very interesting. A perfect menagerie 
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of them is placed along the southern edge of 
the world, to the right of the map. Among 
these were the Blenyere, who had no heads, 
but carried their faces on their chests ; the 
people who went on all fours ; and the one- 
legged people whose feet (one foot to each 
person) were so big that they were habitually 
used by the lucky possessors as umbrellas. 
One of these people may be observed high 
up in the map, rather to the left, seated on 
the ground and sheltering himself in his 
accustomed manner. He is not far off from 
Paradise, a circle at the very top of the map, 
wherein Adam and Eve are eating the for 
bidden fruit, and the four rivers—Euphrates, 
Tigris, Phison, and Gion—are running in all 
directions. England, Ireland, and Scotland 
may be observed, 
though perhaps 
not recognised, 
on the lower part 
of the map to the 
left, on the ex- 
treme edge of the 
world. Each is a 
separate island— 
indeed, Ireland, 
which is ex- 
tremely narrow 
and very long in- 
deed, appears to 
consist of two; 
while there is no- 
thing in the least 
like reality in the 
shape of any one 
of the three king- 
doms. 

This Hereford 
map, as we have 
said, was the 
high-water mark 
of cartography of 
the old school. 
For long there 
was no improve- 
ment on it —in- 
deed, subsequent 
maps were for 
a long time 
altogether inferior to it. In the latter half 
of the fourteenth century Ranulph Higden 
achieved a manuscript book which he called 
the “ Polycronicon.” He prefaced it with 
two maps of the world, the larger and 
fuller of which we here reproduce (No. 4) 
—though the original is crudely coloured. 
The map goes across two pages, and probably 
the draughtsman intended it to be more or 
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less round. But when your space is half as 
long again as broad, and you want to use as 
much of it as possible, the world is apt to 
get squeezed in at the sides ; consequently, 
for this occasion, the earth is oval. Jeru- 
salem, also, has to be pushed a trifle out of 
the centre to make way for the join of the 
pages ; but in most respects this particular 
map sticks to tradition. The east is at the 
top, with an oblong Eden, this time blank 
At the extreme west, at the bottom, the 
Pillars of Hercules are shown as actual 
pillars, a trifle shaky. All the islands, 
whether in the Mediterranean or in the 
outer ocean, are nicely square or oblong, so 
as to avoid irregularity, except one or two 
which happen to have got into awkward 
corners of the 
sea and can’t be 
square without 
interfering with 
the mainland or 
crowding out 
some of the in- 
scription. The 
stolid and well- 
fed-looking _ per- 
sons whose por- 
traits in medal- 
lions are set out 
at regular inter- 
vals all round the 
outer ocean repre- 
sent various 
winds. 

In the mean- 
time, maps of 
particular parts of 
the world were 
apt to approxi- 
mate a trifle 
nearer to accu- 
racy. Perhaps 
this was because 
such maps were 
constructed, as a 
rule, by inhabi- 
tants of the par 
ticular parts 
represented. 

The earliest ative map of this country at pre- 
sent extant is that of Matthew Paris (No. 5), 
the monk-historian, drawn in his “ History 
of England.” Its date is 1259, and it has 
remained perfect except for some part cut 
away at the western edge, which carries off 
a piece of Cornwall. The map includes 
England, Scotland, and Wales, and it is pre- 
sented with the north uppermost. It is 
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NO. 5.—MATTHEW PARIS’S MAP OF ENGLAND, 1259. 


lettered, sometimes with the names of places 
in their pure English form, sometimes 
Latinized. There is a curious confusion 
as to the coast conformation of Essex and 
Kent, which brings Thanet round to the 
south coast and discharges the Thames into 
the English Channel. London is_promi- 
nently represented, the label carrying the 
name being crowned with lordly battlements. 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Somerset (spelt “ Sumset ”), 
Dorset, and other counties are plain to the 
while Windsor, Bristol, Dunstable, 
Cicester (Chichester), Dova (Dover), and 
many other towns only need a little search. 
Altogether the worthy and patriotic monk 
did very excellently indeed, seeing that he 
had no surveys or other maps to go upon, 
and so did it “all out of his own head,” as 
the children say. And if his coast-line is a 
bit out, and if the Thames does lose itself 
now and then, Matthew at least made a good 
beginning for other men to work on. 

Another early map of this country 


eye, 


though 
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it is two hundred years later than 
that of Matthew Paris—is the one 
of which we place a photograph 
next (No. 6). It is a small map, 
on vellum, coloured, and with the 
sea painted a heavy green. Towns 
and rivers are shown and counties 
and mountains are altogether neg- 
lected. It may be that the carto- 
grapher was aided by an inspection 
of Matthew Paris’s map, but if so 
he struck out on a line of his own 
by turning the map upside down, 
the south being at the top. The 
coast of Kent is somewhat made 
amends to in this map, though a 
large bite is taken out of the 
ancient county on the south for no 
particular reason. London is re- 
presented by a _ noble building, 
which seems to be a compound of 
the Tower and old St. Paul’s. It 
is interesting to perceive that the 
Thames flows in at the back-door 
of this venerable pile and comes 
out at the front. Rochester is 
marked by another castle, and 
Beaulieu consists of a Noah’s Ark 
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with the bottom off. Newcastle, Dover, 
Gloucester, Exeter, and a few other towns 
are represented by baronial castles in the 
familiar form of a toy zoetrope. But the 
most elaborate of all the towns is York 
(Eboracum), consisting of a confusion of 
roofs, spires, towers, and walls as large as a 
county, with a river wandering casually up and 
down the debris. True, the whole heap is 
nearer where Liverpool ought to be than York, 
but that is the sort of mistake that occurs in 
an upside-down map. The pious condition of 
the extreme north of Scotland is also notice- 
able, the district accommodating nothing but 
churches. 

The maps we have hitherto considered have 
all been based upon some attempt, however 
unsuccessful, to present the outlines of the 
countries of the world as they were supposed 
to be. But there is another very ancient 
and very famous map (No. 7) in which no 
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of the appearance of this map can be obtained 
from our reproduction of a photograph of the 
first of the sheets. The zigzag lines are the 
roads, and if it were not for the lettering 
scattered about the sheet anybody might 
safely be defied to guess what part of the world 
the map represented. The cartographer never 
bothered himself about the points of the 
compass or any other vain imaginings of the 
kind. He knew nothing of north, south, 
east, or west—his cardinal points were simply 
left and right. He drew a line for a road, 
and he turned it left and right as the road 
turned ; and after the proper number of 
turnings he wrote the name of a town, or if 
it were a very large town he drew the bath 
it contained in the shape of a sort of square 
barrack. And he troubled about nothing 
else whatever. As a matter of fact, the small 
portion at the left-hand top corner represents 
the south coast of England, and the main 
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NO. 7-—PEUTINGER’'S ROMAN ROAD-MAP, 


such attempt is made. This map consists of 
eleven sheets, each oblong, so that when all 
were put into their places the world was pre- 
sented as an extremely long slip, measuring 
from east to west more than twenty-one times 
its width from north to south. Even in 
geography’s darkest days nobody suggested 
that this was the shape of the earth, and all 
through this curious map (which is extremely 
well executed) no attempt was anywhere 
made to draw any place as it was. The whole 
thing, indeed, was a road map, pure and 
simple, partaking, indeed, of the character of 
a diagram rather than that of amap. An idea 


part of the map is France and round about 
it. Few people would judge so, to look at 
it. The date of this map is considered to 
be no later than the fourth century of the 
Christian era. Its object was to set forth 
the roads throughout the Roman Empire, 
and it seems probable that its extraordinary 
shape was adopted for convenience of con 
sultation. The whole affair was gaily coloured. 
The history of the map before the year 1507 
is in some doubt. In that year it turned up in 
the possession of one Konrad Celtes, librarian 
to the Emperor Maximilian. Celtes, paying 
a visit to Konrad Peutinger, a scholar of 


























Augsburg, brought the map with him, much 
to Peutinger’s interest and delight. So that 
Celtes left the curiosity to Peutinger in his 
will, and it remained among Peutinger’s 
family papers, hidden away and forgotten, 
till long after—till 1714, in fact, when some- 
body found it and sold it to the Austrian 
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by the East India Company and several 
English noblemen. It is from this facsimile 
that our photograph is taken. It shows but 
a quarter of the map, the clear reduction of 
the whole to so small a size being impossible. 
This portion contains the British Islands, 
Norway, Sweden, the- Netherlands, and parts 





NO. 8.~-A PORTION OF FRA MAURO’S MAP OF THE WORLD, 1459. 


Emperor. It lies in the Imperial library at 
Vienna now. 

To return, however, to our medizeval maps. 
The finest of all the maps of this period was 
executed by Fra Mauro, a monk of the Camal- 
doli, in the year 1459 (No. 8). It is a large 
map, the planisphere occupying a space of 
six feet four inches in diameter, while each 
of the four corners is filled in by a smaller 
circle, each a little less than a foot in 
diameter. One of these represents the 
Ptolemaic system, another shows the moon’s 
influence on the tides, a third the circles 
described on the terrestrial globe, and the 
fourth contains a _ representation of the 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from Eden. In 
the year 1804 an exact facsimile of the 
original map (which is kept at the monastery 
of San Michele di Murano, near Venice) 
made, the expense being defrayed 


was 








of France and Prussia; and the circle repre- 
senting Paradise (in a ring fence, with the 
four rivers issuing from the gate) is in the 

rner. This map, it is necessary to re- 
iuiember, is made with the sou¢h uppermost, 
consequently it may be necessary to turn it 
upside down before it is observed that the 
outlines of our own country and those of the 
north coast of France are not far out from 
the outlines familiar to our eyes in the maps 
of to-day. Denmark is brought rather too 
close to us, and the outlines of Holland, 
Prussia, and Scandinavia might be improved, 
but the map as a whole is a most notable 
advance and a very admirable work. Large 
regular spaces may be observed, which are 
filled with lettering too small to be read on so 
reduced a scale. It is gratifying, neverthe- 
less, to observe that London, although placed 
about where Birmingham should be, is, 
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nevertheless, re- 
presented by a 
stately building, 
rather like the 
Albert Memo- 
rial. 

Thirty - three 
years after the 
Camaldolite 
monk finished 
his great map 
Christopher 
Columbus  dis- 
covered Ame- 
rica; and after 
that geographi- 
cal _ discovery, 
and conse- 
quently map- 
making, moved 
apace. We re- 
produce part of 
a very carefully 
executed map of 
the world, com- 
pleted by Diego 
Ribero for the 
King of Spain in 
1529 (No. 9). 
Here much of 
the American 


coast is shown with fair accuracy, and the 
custom now adhered to was observed, of 
placing the north uppermost. 
map measures a yard from top to bottom, and 
is seven feet two inches from end to end. The 


whole surface of 
the globe was re 
presented with 
such correctness 
as was possible at 
the time, some 
what in the way of 
our maps on Mer 
cator’s projection, 
and the M >lucca 
Islands appeared 
twice, onceat each 
end. The elabo 
ration and finish 
of the map are ap- 
parent every- 
where, as likewise 
are the galleons of 
Spain, sailing in 


all directions with a separate fair wind for 
The men and the animals, too, 
indigenous to the various parts, are figured at 
large, many of the most remarkable descrip 


every one. 
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NO. 9.—RIBERO’S MAP, 1529—THE FIRST TO SHOW NORTH AMERICA. 


The original 





»§ TO-—MONSTROSITIES FIGURING IN SIR WALTER RALEIGH S MAP. 















tion. Indeed, it 
was not till long 
after the date of 
this map that 
the belief in the 
curious crea- 
tures shown in 
the early maps 
died out. A 
really excellent 
map of South 
America, show- 
ing the whole 
coast, was pre- 
pared under the 
direction of Sir 
Walter Raleigh 
after his return 
from those parts, 
with representa- 
tions of great 
wonders in the 
interior of the 
continent. We 
reproducean en- 
larged facsimile 
of a group from 
one part of this 
map (No. 10); 
and we mayadd, 
for the benefit of 


any person anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance of the headless gentlemen with faces on 
their chests, that the exact spot of their resi- 
dence is indicated as being at a place between 
the Rio Negro and the Amazon, at about 


sixty-five degrees 
of longitude and a 
degree or so south 
of the Equator. 
Particularly wor- 
thy of notice isthe 
plump and con- 
tented expression 
visible on the 
chest of the war- 
rior totheleft. His 
companion, too, 
has a fine shoul- 
der of hair, and 
calves that would 
keep him in asitu- 
ation for ever as a 
footman. Sir Wal- 
ter’s map also 


shows a Patagonian (in Patagonia, as is proper) 
by the side of an ordinary man—much to 
the ordinary man’s disadvantage, the Pata- 
gonian’s height being twelve or fifteen feet. 
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NO. I1.—FIJIAN MAP OF THE WORLD CRUDELY EXECUTED 
SMUDGY BROWN, AND RED ON WHITE TAPA, 


With this the time of low comedy maps 
drew toward a close. The maps of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries grew year 
by year more accurate and more like those 
familiar in our present atlases. Consequently, 
from the point of view of this article, they 
lose their interest. Curious 
maps, however, are not yet 
altogether things of the 
past. We give a photo- 
graph of a Fijian map (No. 
11) of the world drawn in 
black, brown, and red on 
white tapa, and mounted 
on wooden rollers. The 
world is not so round as it 
might be, and the coun- 
tries shown (‘‘Esia,”’ 
Europe, India, and Africa) 
are considerably simplified 
as to coast-line; but the 
Atlantic is there—perhaps 
a bit out in its spelling— 
and the “ Pasific,” and 
no doubt the Fijian was 
pleased with his perform- 
ance. Still, the map can- 
not be conscientiously re- 
commended as a guide for 
accurate sailing. 

China, too, is a country 
where geography is still in 
a primitive state. In the 
Chinese view the world 
consists mainly of China, 
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with a fringe of inconsiderable 
places round the edge. In the 
specimen we give (No. 12), China 
occupies the usual proud central 
position, and is something of the 
fantastic shape of a man’s head, 
| wearing a projecting cap. All down 
the left-hand or western side are 
| dotted England, Goa, Holland, Por- 
| tugal, Bokhara, Germany, India, and 
France ; all islands, and all of about 
the same insignificant size. Russia 
is up in the north, as is proper ; 
and in the east are Japan, For- 
mosa, Siam, Java, and Burma. 
Africa and America are not invited. 
But the geographer has not forgot- 
ten the part where the inhabitants 
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are all dwarfs, and tie themselves 
- ogether i es eve 
* together in bundles to prevent 
i BLACK, > 
—— eagles from carrying them 


away ; nor the country where the 
people are providentially supplied each 
with a hole through his chest and back 
through which a pole may be poked in 
order that two servants, one at each end 
of the pole, may carry him about without 
the expense of a Sedan chair or a cab. 





NO, 12.—A CHINESE MAP OF THE WORLD, 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SORRY-PRESENT AND THE EXPELLED 
LITTLE BOY. 
OOK here!” said Cyril, sit- 
ting on the dining-table and 
swinging his legs; “I really 
have got it.” 

“Got what?” was the not 
unnatural rejoinder of. the 








others. 

“Why, don’t you see? It’s really not any 
good our going into the past looking for 
that amulet. ‘The past’s as full of different 
times as—as—as the sea is of sand. We're 
simply bound to hit upon the wrong time. 
We might spend our lives looking for the 
amulet and never see a sight of it. Why, 
it’s the end of September already. And—oh, 
bother !” 

Old nurse had come in with the tray of 
knives, forks, and glasses, and was getting 
the tablecloth and table-napkins out of the 
chiffonier drawer. 

“It’s always meal-times when you come to 
anything interesting.” 

“ And a nice interesting handful you'd be, 
Master Cyril,” said old nurse, “if I wasn’t to 
bring your meals up to time. Don't you begin 
grumbling now, fear you get something / 
grumble at.” 

“T wasn’t grumbling,” said Cyril, quite 
untruly, “ but it does always happen like that.” 

“ You deserve to Aave something happen,” 
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A Strory 
FOR CHILDREN. 


By E. NEssit. 


said old nurse ; “slave, slave, slave for you 
day and night and never a word of thanks.” 

“Why, you do everything beautifully,” 
said Anthea. 

“It’s the first time any of you’s troubled 
to say so, anyhow,” said nurse, shortly. 

“What’s the use of sayzmg?” inquired 
Robert. “We eat our meals fast enough, 
and almost always two helps. Zaft ought to 
show you!” 

“Ah!” said old nurse, going round the 
table and putting the knives and forks in 
their places, “ you’re a man all over, Master 
Robert. There was my poor Green ; all the 
years he lived with me I never could get 
more out of him than, ‘It’s all right!’ when 
I asked him if he’d fancied his dinner. And 
yet, when he lay a-dying, his last words to 
me was, ‘ Maria, you was always a good 
cook,’” she ended, with a trembling voice. 

“And so you are,” cried Anthea, and she 
and Jane instantly hugged her. 

When she had gone out of the room 
Anthea said :— 

“T know exactly how she feels. Now, 
look here! Let’s do a penance to show we're 
sorry we didn’t think about telling her before 
what nice cooking she does and what a dear 
she is.” 

“ Penances are silly,” said Robert. 

“Not if the penance is something to 
please someone else. I didn’t mean old 
peas and hair shirts and sleeping on the 
stones. I mean we'll make her a sorry 
present,” explained Anthea. “Look here! | 
vote Cyril doesn’t tell us his idea until we’ve 
done something for old nurse. It’s worse 
for us than him,” she added, hastily, “‘ because 
he knows what it is and we don’t. Do you 
all agree ?” 
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The others would have been ashamed not 
to agree, so they did. It was not till quite 
near the end of dinner—mutton fritters and 
blackberry and apple pie—that out of the 
earnest talk of the four came an idea that 
pleased everybody and would, they hoped, 
please nurse. 

Cyril and Robert went out with the taste 
of apple still in their mouths and the purple 
of blackberry on their lips, and, in the case 
of Robert, on the wristband as well, and 
bought a big sheet of cardboard at the 
stationer’s. Then at the plumber’s shop, that 
has tubes and pipes and taps and gas-fittings 
in the window, they bought a pane of glass 
the same size as the cardboard. 

While they were out the girls had floated 
four photographs of the four children off 
their cards in hot water. These were stuck 
in a row along the top of the cardboard. 
Robert painted a wreath of poppies round 
the photographs. He painted rather well 
and very quickly, and poppies are easy to 
do if you’ve once been shown how. Then 
Anthea drew some printed letters and Jane 
coloured them. And when the painting was 
dry they all signed their names at the bottom 
and put the glass on, and glued brown paper 
round the edge and over the back, and put 
two loops of tape to hang it up by. 

“ There !” said Anthea, placing it carefully, 
face up, under the sofa. “Ill be hours 
before the glue’s dry. Now, 
Squirrel, fire ahead !” 

“Well, then,” said Cyril, 
rubbing at his gluey hands 
with his pocket-handkerchief. 
“What I mean to say is this. 
We can remember now what 
we did when we went 
to look for the amulet. 

And if we’d found it we 
should remember that, 

















too,” 
‘‘Rather!’’ said 


Robert. “Only, you Ya 
see, we haven't.” | 

“But in the 

mm 4 

future we shall eae ie 
have.” Ali ; 

“Shall _ we, : 
though?” said 
Jane. 


“Ves—unless 
we've been made 
fools of by the 
psammead. So, then, where we want to 
go to is where we shall remember about 


where we did find it.” 
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“T see,” said Robert, but he didn’t. 

“T don’t,” said Anthea, who did, very 
nearly. “Say it again, Squirrel, and very 
slowly.” 

“If,” said Cyril, very slowly indeed, “ we 
go into the future—after we’ve found the 
amulet——” 

“ But we’ve got to find it first,” said Jane. 

“Hush !” said Anthea. 

“There will be a future,” said Cyril, 
driven to greater clearness by the blank faces 
of the other three; “there will be a time 
after we’ve found it. Let’s go into ¢hat time, 
and then we shall remember ow we found 
it. And then we can go back and do the 
finding, really.” 

“T see,” said Robert, and this time he 
did, and I hope you do. 

“ But will the amulet work both ways?” 
inquired Robert. 

“It ought to,” said Cyril, “if time’s only 
a thingummy of whatsitsname. Anyway, we 
might try.” 

When everyone was clean and dressed the 
charm was held up. 

“We want to go into the future and see 
the amulet after we’ve found it,” said Cyril, 
and Jane said the word of power. They 
walked through the big arch of the charm 
straight into the British Museum—they knew 
it at once—and there, right in front of them, 
under a glass case, was the amulet—their 











‘RIGHT IN FRONT OF THEM, 
UNDER A GLASS CASE, WAS 
THE AMULET.” 
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own half of it, as well as the other half they 
had never been able to find—and the two 
were joined by a pin of red stone that formed 
a hinge. 

“Oh, glorious!” cried Robert. “ Here it is.” 

“ Yes,” said Cyril, very gloomily, “ here it 
is ; but we can’t get it out.” 

“No,” said Robert, remembering how 
impossible the Queen of Babylon had found 
it to get anything out of the glass cases in the 
Museum ; “no ; but we remember where we 
got it, and we can——” 

“Oh, do we?” interrupted Cyril, bitterly. 
“Do you remember where we got it ?” 

“No,” said Robert, “I don’t exactly, now 
I come to think of it.” 

Nor did any of the others. 

“ But wy can’t we ?” said Jane. 

“Oh, Z don’t know.” Cyril’s tone was 
impatient. “Some silly old enchanted rule, 
I suppose.” 

“Perhaps the Museum people could tell 
us how we got it,” 
said Anthea, with 
sudden hope. ‘There 
was no one in the 
room, but in the 
next gallery, where 
the Assyrian things 
are and still were, 
they found a kind 
stout man in a loose 
blue gown and 
stockinged legs. 

“Oh, they’ve got 
a new uniform ; how 
pretty !” said Jane. 

When they asked 
him their question 
he showed them a 
label on the case. 
It said, “From the 
collection of ——.” 
A name followed, 
and it was the name 
of the learned 
gentleman. 

“ That’s not much 
good,” said Cyril ; 
“thank you.” 

“ How is it you’re 
not at school?”’ 
asked the kind man 
in blue. “ Not ex- 
pelled for long, I 
hope ?” 

“We're not ex- 
pelled at all,” said 
Cyril, rather warmly. * 
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“Well, I shouldn’t do it again, if I were 
you,” said the man, and they could see he did 
not believe them. There is no company so 
little pleasing as that of people who do not 
believe you. 

“Thank you for showing us the label,” 
said Cyril. And they came away. 

As they came through the doors of the 
Museum they blinked at the sudden glory of 
sunlight and blue sky. The houses opposite 
the Museum were gone. Instead there was 
a big garden, with trees and flowers and 
smooth green lawns, and not a single notice 
to tell you not to walk on the grass and not 
to destroy the trees and shrubs and not to 
pick the flowers. There were comfortable 
seats all about and arbours covered with 
roses, and long trellised walks, also rose- 
covered. Whispering, plashing fountains fell 
into full white marble basins, white statues 
gleamed among the leaves, and the pigeons 
that swept about among the branches or 


“THERE WAS A BIG GARDEN, WITH TREES AND 
FLOWERS AND SMOOTH GREEN LAWNS. 
































pecked on the smooth, soft gravel were not 
black and tumbled like the Museum pigeons 
are now, but bright and clean as birds of new 
silver. A good many people were sitting on 
the seats, and on the grass babies were rolling 
and kicking and playing—with very little on 
indeed. 

“It’s like a lovely picture,” said Anthea, 
and it was. For the people’s clothes were 
of bright, soft colours, and all beautifully 
and very simply made. No one seemed to 
have any hats or bonnets, but there were a 
great many Japanese -looking sunshades. 
And among the trees were hung lamps of 
coloured glass. 

“T expect they light those in the evening,” 
said Jane. “I do wish we lived -in the 
future !” 

They walked down the path, and as they 
went the people on the benches looked at 
the four children very curiously, but not 
rudely or unkindly. The children, in their 
turn, looked —I hope they did not stare—at 
‘the faces of these people in the beautiful, 
soft clothes. ‘Those faces were worth looking 
at. Not that they were all handsome, though 
even in the matter of handsomeness they had 
the advantage of any set of people the 
children had ever seen. But it was the 
expression of their faces that made them 
worth looking at. The children could not 
tell at first what it was. 

“T know,” said Anthea, suddenly. 
“They’re not worried ; that’s what it is.” 

And it was. Everybody looked calm, no 
one stemed to be in a hurry, no one seemed 
to be anxious or fretted ; and, though some 
did seem to be sad, not a single one looked 
worried. 

But though the people looked kind, every 
one looked so interested in the children that 
they began to feel a little shy, and turned out 
of the big main path into a narrow little one 
that wound among trees and shrubs and 
mossy, dripping springs. 

It was here, in a deep shadowed cleft 
between tall cypresses, that they found the 
expelled little boy. He was lying face down 
ward on the mossy turf, and the peculiar 
shaking of his shoulders was a thing they 
had seen more than once in each other. So 
Anthea kneeled down by him and said :— 

“What's the matter?” 

“T’m expelled from school,” said the boy 
between his sobs. 

“Do you mind telling us what you'd 
done ?” 

“T—I tore up asheet of paper and threw 
it about in the playground,” said the child, 
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in the tone of one confessing an unutterable 
baseness. “ You won't talk to me any more 
now you know that,” he added, without 
looking up. 

“Was that all ?” asked Anthea. 

“It’s about enough,” said the child, “ and 
I’m expelled for the whole day !” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Anthea, 
gently. The boy lifted his face, rolled over, 
and sat up. 

“ Why, whoever on earth are you?” he 
said. 

“We're strangers from a far country,” said 
Anthea. “In our country it’s not a crime to 
leave a bit of paper about.” ; 

“Tt is here,” said the child. “ If grown- 
ups do it they’re fined. When we do it we’re 
expelled for the whole day.” 

“Well, but,” said Robert, “that just means 
a day’s holiday.” 

“You must come from a long way off,” 
said the little boy. “A holiday’s when you 
all have play and treats and jolliness, all of 
you together. On your expelled days no 
cne’ll speak to you. Everyone sees you're 
an expelleder or you’d be in school.” 

“* Suppose you were ill ?” 

“Nobody is—hardly. If they are, of 
course they wear the badge, and everyone is 
kind to-you. I know a boy that stole his 
sistey’s illness badge and wore it when he was 
expelled for a day. He got expelled for a 
week for that. It must be awful not to go to 
school for a week.” 

“Do you “ke school, 
Robert, incredulously. 

“Of course I do. It’s the loveliest place 
there is. I chose railways for my special 
subject this year. There are such splendid 
models and things, and now I shall be all 
behind because of that torn-up paper.” 

“You choose your own subject?” asked 
Cyril. 

“Yes, of course. Where did you come 
from? Don’t you know anything ?” 

“No,” said Jane, definitely ; “so you'd 
better tell us.” 

“ Well, on Midsummer Day school breaks 
up and everything’s decorated with flowers, 
and you choose your special subject for next 
year. Of course, you have to stick to it for 
a year at least. Then there are all your 
other subjects, of course, reading and paint- 
ing, and the rules of citizenship.” 

“Good gracious !” said Anthea. 

“ Look here!” said the child, jumping up ; 
“it’s nearly four. The expelledness only lasts 
till then. Come home with me. Mother 
will tell you all about everything.” 


then?” asked 
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“Will your mother like you taking home 
strange children ?” asked Anthea. 

“JT don’t understand,” said the child, 
settling his leather belt over his honey-coloured 
smock and stepping on with hard, little, bare 
feet. ‘ Come on.” 

So they went. 

The streets were wide and hard and very 
clean. There were no horses, but a sort of 
motor carriage that made no noise. The 
Thames flowed between green banks and 
there were trees at the edge, and people sat 
under them fishing, for 
the stream was as clear 
as crystal. Everywhere 
there were green trees 
and there was no 
smoke. The houses 
were set in what seemed 
like one green garden. 

The little boy brought 
them to a house, 
and at the win- 
dow was a good, 
bright mother- 
face. The little 
boy rushed in, 
and they could 
see him hugging 
his mother, then 
his eager lips 
moving and his 
quick hands 
pointing. 

A lady in soft 
green clothes 
came out, spoke 
kindly to them, 
and took them 
into the oddest house they 
had ever seen. It was very 
bare, there were no orna- 
ments, and yet every single 
thing was beautiful, from the dresser, 
with its rows of bright china, to the 
thick squares of Eastern-looking carpet on 
the floors. I can’t describe that house ; I 
haven’t the time. And I haven't heart 
either, when I think how different it was 
from our houses. The lady took them all 
over it. The oddest thing of all was the big 
room in the middle. It had padded walls 
and a soft, thick carpet, and all the chairs 
and tables were padded. There wasn’t a 


single thing in it that anyone could hurt 
itself with. 

“Whatever's this for — lunatics?” asked 
Cyril. 

The lady looked very shocked. 
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“No; it’s for the children, of course,” 
she said. “Don’t tell me that in your 
country there are no children’s rooms.” 

“There are nurseries,” said Anthea, doubt- 
fully ; “but the furniture’s all cornery and 
hard, like other rooms.” 

“How shocking!” said the lady; “you 
must be very much behind the times in your 
country. Why, the children are more than 
half of the people ; it’s not much to have 
one room where they can have a good time 
and not hurt themselves.” 

“But there’s no fire- 
place,” said Anthea. 

“Hot-air pipes, of 
course,” said the lady. 
“Why, how could you 
have a fire? A child 
might get burned.” 

“In our coun- 
try,” said Robert, 
suddenly, “ more 
than three thou- 
sand children 
are burned to 
death every year. 
Father told me,” 

\ he added, as if 
apologizing for 
this piece of 
information, 
“once, when I’d 
been playing 
with fire.” 

The lady 
turned quite 
pale. 

“ What a fright- 
ful place you 
must live in!” 
she said. 

“What’s all 
the furniture 
padded for?” Anthea asked, hastily turning 
the subject. 

“Why, you couldn’t have little tots of 
two or three running about in rooms where 
the things were hard and sharp! They might 
hurt themselves.” 

Robert fingered the scar on his forehead 
where he had hit it against the nursery 
fender when he was little. 

“ But does everyone have rooms like this, 
poor people and all?” asked Anthea. 

“ There’s a room like this wherever there’s 
a child, of course,” said the lady. “How 
refreshingly ignorant you are—no, I don't 
mean ignorant, my dear. Of course, you're 
awfully well up in ancient history. But I 
































see you haven’t done your Duties of Citizen 
ship Course yet.” 

“But beggars, and people like that,” per- 
sisted Anthea, “and tramps and people who 
haven’t any homes.” 

“People who haven’t any homes?” 
repeated the lady. “I really don’t under- 
stand what you're talking about.” 

“It’s all different in our country,” said 
Cyril, carefully, “and I have read that it 
used to be different in London. Usedn’t 
people to have no homes and beg because 
they were hungry? And wasn’t London very 
black and dirty once upon atime? And the 
Thames all muddy and filthy? And narrow 
streets, and ‘a 

“You must have been reading old-fashioned 
books,” said the lady. ‘“‘ Why, all that was in 
the dark ages! My husband can tell you 
more about it than I can. He took Ancient 
History as one of his special subjects.” 

“T haven’t seen any working people,” said 
Anthea. 

“Why, I’m a working person,” said the 
lady ; “at least, my husband’s a carpenter.” 

“Good gracious!” said Anthea; “ but 
you're a lady!” 

“Ah!” said the lady, “that quaint old 
word! Well, my husband w// enjoy a talk 
with you. In the dark ages everyone was 
allowed to have a smoky chimney, and those 
nasty horses all over the streets, and all sorts 
of rubbish thrown into the Thames. And, of 
course, the sufferings of the people will hardly 
bear thinking of. It's very learned of you to 
know about it all. Did you make Ancient 
History your special subject ? ” 

“ Not exactly,” said Cyril, rather uneasily. 
“What is the Duties of Citizenship Course 
about ?” 

“Don’t you really know? Aren’t you 
pretending—just forfun? Really not? Well, 
that course teaches you how to be a good 
citizen, what you must do and what you 
mayn’t do, so as to do your full share of the 
work of making your town a beautiful and 
happy place for people to live in. There’s 
a quite simple little thing they teach the 
tiny children. How does it go? 

I must not steal and I must learn, 
Nothing is mine that I do not earn. 

I must try in work and play 

To make things beautiful every day. 

I must be kind to everyone 

And never let cruel things be done. 

I must be brave and I must try 

When I am hurt never to cry, 

And always laugh as much as I can 

And be glad that I’m going to be a man, 
To work for my living and help the rest, 
And never do less than my very best.” 
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“That’s very easy,’ “I could 
remember that.” 

“ That’s only the very beginning, of course,” 
said the lady ; “ there are heaps more rhymes. 
There's the one beginning :— 


said Jane. 


I must not litter the beautiful street 

With bits of paper or things to eat ; 

I must not pick the public flowers, 

They are not mine, Bat they are ours. 
And ‘things to eat’ reminds me—are you 
hungry? Wells, run and get a tray of nice 
things.” 

“Why do you call him ‘ Wells’?” asked 
Robert, as the boy ran off. 

“It's after the great reformer—surely 
you've heard of Azm? He lived in the dark 
ages, and he saw that what you ought to do 
is to find out what you want and then try 
to get it. Up to then people had always 
tried to tinker up what they’d got. We've 
got a great many of the things he thought of. 
Then ‘Wells’ means springs of clear water. 
It’s a nice name, don’t you think ?” 

Here Wells returned with strawberries 
and cakes and lemonade on a tray, and 
everybody ate and enjoyed. 

“ Now, Wells,” said the lady, “run off or 
you'll be late and not meet your daddy.” 

Wells kissed her, waved to the others, and 
went. 

“Look here!” said Anthea, suddenly ; 
“ would you like to come to eur country and 
see what it’s like? It wouldn’t take you a 
minute.” 

The lady laughed. But Jane held up the 
charm and said the word. 

“What a splendid conjuring trick !” cried 
the lady, enchanted with the beautiful grow- 
ing arch. 

“Go through,” said Anthea. 

The lady went, laughing. But she did not 
laugh when she found herself, suddenly, in 
the dining-room at Fitzroy Street. 

“Oh, what a Aorrible trick!” she cried ; 
“ what a hateful, dark, ugly place ! ” 

She ran to the window and looked out. 
The sky was grey, the street was foggy, a 
dismal organ-grinder was standing opposite 
the door, a beggar and a man who sold 
matches were quarrelling at the edge of the 
pavement, on whose greasy, black surface 
people hurried along, hastening to get to the 
shelter of their houses. 

“Oh, look at their faces, their horrible 
faces!” she cried. ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
them all?” 

“They're poor people, that’s all,” said 
Robert. 

“ But it’s of all; they’re ill, they’re un- 
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happy, they’re wicked !_ Oh, do stop it, there’s 
dear children! It’s very, very clever. Some 
sort of magic-lantern trick, I suppose, like 
I’ve read of. But do stop it. Oh, their 


poor, tired, miserable, wicked faces !” 





The tears 
were in her 
eyes. Anthea 
signed to Jane. 
The arch grew, 
they spoke the words, and pushed the lady 
through it into her own time and place, 
where London is clean and beautiful, and 
the Thames runs clear and bright and the 
green trees grow and no one is afraid, or 
anxious, or in a hurry. 

Phere was a silence. Then— 

“I’m glad we went,” said Anthea, with a 
deep breath. 

“Tl never throw paper about again as 
long as I live,” said Robert. 

“Mother always told us not to, 
Jane. 

“TI would like to take up the Duties of 
Citizenship for a special subject,” said Cyril. 
“I wonder if father could put me through it ? 
I shall ask him when he comes home.” 

“ If we'd found the amulet father could be 
home zow,” said Anthea, “and mother and 
the Lamb.” 


FACES !' SHE CRIED. 


” 


said 
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“ Let’s go into the future again,” suggested 
Jane, brightly. “ Perhaps we could remember 
if it wasn’t such an awful way off.” 

So they did. This time they said, “ The 
future, where the amulet is, not so far away.” 

And they went through the 
familiar arch into a large, light room 
with three windows. Facing them 
was the familiar mummy-case, and 
at a table by a window sat the 
learned gentleman. They knew him 
at once, though his hair was white. 
His was one of the faces that do 
not change with age. In his hand 
was the amulet — complete and 

perfect. 

He rubbed his other hand 
across his forehead in the way 
they were so used to. 

“Dreams, dreams!” he said ; 
“old age is full of them!” 

“ You’ve been in dreams with 
us before now,” said Robert ; 
“don’t you remember ?” 

“TI do, indeed,” said he. 
The room had many more 
books than the Fitzroy Street 
room, and far more curious 
and wonderful Assyrian and 
Egyptian objects. “The most 
wonderful dreams I ever had, 
had you in them.” 

“Where,” asked Cyril, “ did 
you get that thing in your 
hand ?” 

“If you weren’t just a 
dream,” he answered, smiling, 
“you'd remember that you 
gave it to me.” 

“ But where did we get it?” Cyril asked, 
eagerly. 

“Ah! you never would tell me that,” he 
said ; “ you always had your little mysteries. 
You dear children! What a difference you 
made to that old Bloomsbury house! I wish 
I could dream you oftener. Now you're 
grown up you're not like you used to be.” 

“Grown up?” said Anthea. 

The learned gentleman pointed to a frame 
with four photographs in it. 

“There you are,” he said. 

The children saw four grown-up people’s 
portraits—two ladies, two gentlemen—and 
looked on them with loathing. 

“ Shall we grow up like shat?” whispered 
Jane. “ How perfectly horrid!” 

“If we're ever like that we sha’n’t know 
it’s horrid, I expect,” Anthea, with some 
insight, whispered back. ‘“ You see, you get 
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‘“AT A TABLE BY A WINDOW SAT THE LEARNED 
GENTLEMAN.” 


used to yourself while you’re changing. It’s 
—it’s being so sudden makes it seem so 
frightful now.” 

The learned gentleman was looking at 
them with wistful kindness. ‘“ Don’t let me 
undream you just yet,” he said. There was 
a pause. 

“Do you remember when we gave you 
that amulet?” Cyril asked, suddenly. 

“You know, or you would if you weren’t a 
dream, that it was on the third of December, 
1904. I shall never forget ¢hat day.” 

“Thank you,” said Cyril, earnestly ; “ oh, 
thank you very much.” 

“You’ve got a new room,” said Anthea, 
looking out of the window; “and what a 
lovely garden !” 

“Yes,” said he ; “I’m too old now to care 
even about being near the Museum. This is 
a beautiful place. Do you know, I can 
hardly believe you’re just a dream, you do 
look so exactly real. Do you know ”—his 
voice dropped—“ I can say it to you, though, 
of course, if I said it to anyone that wasn’t a 
dream they’d call me mad—there was some- 
thing about that amulet you gave me— 
something very mysterious.” 


THE AMULET. 
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“There was that,” said Robert. 
“Ah! I don’t mean _ your 
pretty little childish mysteries 


about where you got it, but 
about the thing itself. First, 
the wonderful dreams I used 


to have after you’d shown me 
the first half of it. Why, my 
book on ‘Atlantis’ was the be- 
ginning of my fame and my for- 
tune too. And I got it all 
out of a dream. And then, 

‘Britain at the Time of the 

Roman Invasion,’ that was 

only a pamphlet, but it ex- 

plained a lot of things people 
hadn’t understood.” 

“Ves,” said Anthea, 
would.” 

“That was the beginning; but 
after you’d given me the whole of 
the amulet-—ah! it was generous 
of you—then, somehow, I didn’t need 
to theorize. I seemed to 4now about 
the old Egyptian civilization. And 
they can’t upset my theories ”—he 

rubbed his thin hands and laughed triumph- 

antly—“they can’t, though they’ve tried. 

Theories, they call them, but they’re more 

like—I don’t know—more like memories. 

I Anow I'm right about the secret rites 

of the priests of Amen.” 

“T’m so glad you're rich,” said Anthea ; 
“you weren't, you know, at Fitzroy Street.” 

“Indeed I wasn’t,” said he, “but I am 
now. This beautiful house and this lovely 
garden — I work in it sometimes. You 
remember you used to tell me to take more 
exercise ? Well, I feel I owe it all to you— 
and the amulet.” 

“I’m so glad,” said Anthea, and kissed 
him. He started. 

“ That didn’t feel like a dream,” he said, 
and his voice trembled. 

“Tt isn’t exactly a dream,” said Anthea, 
softly ; “it’s all part of the amulet—it’s a 
sort of extra-special, real dream, dear Jimmy.” 

“ Ah!” said he, “ when you call me that, 
I know I’m dreaming. My little sister—I 
dream of her sometimes. But it’s not real like 
this. Do you remember the day I dreamed 
you brought me the Babylonish ring ?” 

“We remember it all,” said Robert. “ Did 
you leave Fitzroy Street because you were 
too rich for it ?” 

“Oh, no,” he said, reproachfully. 


“ it 


* You 


know I should never have done such a thing 
Of course, I left when your old 
what’s the matter?” 


as that. 
nurse died, and 
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“Old nurse dead?” said Anthea; “oh, 
no!” 

“Yes, yes; it’s the common lot. 
long time ago now.” 

Jane held up the amulet in a hand that 
twittered. 

“Come!” she cried; “oh, come home! 
She may be dead before we get there, and 
then we can’t give it to her. Oh, come!” 

“Ah! don’t let the dream end now!’ 
pleaded the learned gentleman. 

“Tt must,” said Anthea, firmly, and kissed 
him again. 

“When it comes to people dying,” said 
Robert. “Good-bye! I’m so glad you're 
rich and famous and happy.” 

“ De come!” cried Jane, stamping in an 
agony of impatience. 

And they went. Old nurse brought in 
tea almost as soon as they were back in 
Fitzroy Street. As she came in 
with the tray the girls rushed at 
her and nearly upset her and it. 

“Don’t die!” cried Jane; - 
“oh, don’t!” And _ Anthea 
cried, “ Dear, ducky, darling old 


” 


nurse, don’t die ! 


It’s a 


“Lord love you!” | 
said nurse, “I’m not 
agoing to die yet 


awhile, please Heaven. 
Whatever on _ earth’s 


the matter with the 
chicks ?” 
“Nothing. Only 
don't!” 
She put the tray 


down and hugged the 
girls in turn. The 
boys thumped her on 
the back with heartfelt 
affection. 

“ T’m as well as ever 
I was in my life,” she 
said. ‘“ What nonsense 
about dying! You've <« 
been a-setting too long “£ 
in the dusk, that’s 


what it is. Regular 
blind man’s holiday. 


Leave go of me while 
I light the gas.” 


The yellow light 


illuminated four pale faces. 

“We do love you so,” Anthea went on, 
“and we've made you a picture to show you 
how we love you. 


Get it out, Squirrel.” 










“aS SHE CAME IN WITH THE TRAY THE GIRLS 
RUSHED AT HER.” 
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The glazed testimonial was dragged out 
from under the sofa and displayed. 

“The glue’s not dry yet,” said Cyril ; 
“look out !” 

“What a beauty!” cried old nurse. 
“ Well, I never! And your pictures and the 
beautiful writing and all. Well, I always did 
say your hearts was in the right place, if a bit 
careless at times. Well, I never did! I don’t 
know as I was ever better pleased in my life.” 

She hugged them all one after the other, 
and the boys did not mind it, somehow, that 
day. 


“ How is it we can remember all about the 
future now?” Anthea woke the psammead 
with laborious gentleness to put the question. 
“How is it we can remember what we 
saw in the future, and yet, when we were in 
the future, we couldn’t remember the bit of 
the future that was past 
then, the time of finding 
the amulet ?” 

“Why, what a silly 
question !” said the psam- 
mead. “Of course you 
cannot remember what 
hasn’t happened yet.” 

“But the future hasn’t 
happened yet,” Anthea 
persisted, “and we remem- 
ber that all right.” 

“Oh, that isn’t what’s 
happened, my good 
child,” said the psam- 
mead, crossly ; “ that’s 
prophetic vision. And 
you remember dreams, 
don’t you? So why 
not visions? You 
never do seem tounder- 
stand the _ simplest 
thing.” 

It went 
again at once. 

Anthea crept down 
in her nightgown to 
give one last kiss to 
old nurse and one 
last look at the beauti- 
ful testimonial hang- 
ing by its tapes, its 
glue now firmly set, in 
glazed glory on the wall of the kitchen. 

“Good night, bless your loving heart,” 
said old nurse. “If only you don’t catch 
your deathercold !” 
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By ORRIN 


sANY great and wonderful dams 
{ have been built in the world, 
but none of them is more 
remarkable than a dam that 
has place near the brink of 
the Horseshoe Fall, on the 
Canadian side of the river, at Niagara Falls. 
Not only is this dam remarkable for its loca- 
tion, but the man- 
ner in which it was 
built is all the 
more strange, 
and it is the first 
dam of the kind 
ever built. 

The object of 
the dam is to in- 
crease the depth 
of water in the 
joint intake of 
the City of Nia 
gara Falls, Ont., 
and the Niagara 
Falls Park and 
River Railway. 
The former ob- 
tains its munici- 
pal water supply 
from the intake, 
and on occasions 
of low water has 
been forced to 
have the City of 
Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., furnish it 
with water for fire 
and domestic 
purposes by lines 
of fire hose 
stretched over the 
lower steel arch 





The Most Wonderful Dam in the World 
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side at Niagara, that the construction works 
for the big power development had resulted 
in lowering the water in the joint intake. 

In search of a measure of relief, the com- 
missioners of Victoria Park called Engineer 
Isham Randolph, of Chicago, IIL, into 
consultation, and he recommended the con- 
struction of a dam. The site, however, was so 
very close to the 
brink of the 
Horseshoe Fall 
that Engineer 
Randolph _recog- 
nised that the 
usual methods of 
dam construction 
were not advis- 
able toadopt. The 
intake is less than 
six hundred feet 
from the brink of 
death. The rapids 
toss and the cur- 
rent rushes 
swiftly by in wild 
tumult and hurry 
over the preci- 
pice. It was im- 
possible to even 
ascertain the 
exact depth of 
water where it 
was deemed ad- 
visable to locate 
the dam in order 
that it might stop 
a portion of the 
Niagara flood and 
back it up into 
the intake. 

Under these 





HOW THE COLUMN WAS BUILT. 
From a Photograph. 


bridge. When low 
water prevailed 
the Niagara Falls Park and River Railway 
Company could not operate its turbines for 
the development of power, and was forced to 
get a supply of electricity from other sources. 
These conditions led to complaints being 
made to the commissioners of Victoria Park, 


who control the river frontage on the Canadian 
Vd. xxxi.—30. 


circumstances 
Engineer Ran- 
dolph, who is consulting engineer of the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, advocated the 
erection of a column of concrete on the river 
bank, to be tipped over into the stream to 
fotm the desired dam. The park commis- 
sioners acted upon his advice, and built a 
concrete column fifty feet high and seven feet 

















PREPARING TO TIP THE COLUMN, 


From a Photograph. 


four inches square. It was erected on 
top of a wooden trestle twenty feet 
above the ground level, so that when it 
should fall the trestle would toss it out 
from shore to leave an ice run between 
the dam and the river 
bank. ‘The column was built within 
wooden frames, which were removed 
after all the material was in place, so as 
to allow the column to dry good and 
hard in the sun and wind previous to 
being tipped over. The concrete mix- 


the inner end of 


ture of this giant column was made of 


one part cement, three parts sand, and 
five parts stone. Every eight feet in 
the height of the column a wooden 
wedge was inserted in one side and 
extended to the centre, 
being twelve inches thick on the out 
side and tapering to six inches at the 
inner end. Their purpose was to break 
the column into six sections when it 
fell, but no chance was taken of the 
river sweeping the broken 
sections the Horseshoe, for up 
through centre of the column 
a great chain was run, 
and this was designed to hold the 


these we dges 


currents 
over 
the 


strong 
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broken sections close to- 
gether. 

By Thursday, Novem- 
ber gth, the column was 


pronounced quite dry, 
and that afternoon it was 
tipped into the river. 


More than one thousand 
persons gathered to wit- 
ness the event. Many of 
them were engineers, who 
desired to see the work- 
ings of the novel method 
in dam construction. All 
kinds of bets were made 
as to how the column 
would fall, some think- 
ing it would buckle at the 
centre. Three hydraulic 
jacks were placed under 
timbers at the base of the 
trestle, the timbers being 
about eighteen feet long. 
Inch by inch the jacks 
were elevated, but for the 
first few inches the 
column showed no signs 
of changing position, 
no doubt owing to the 

















THE COLUMN JUST BEGINNING TO FALL. 


From a Photograph. 
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From a) 


spring in the timber work. Finally, how- 
ever, as the jacks were elevated, the great 
column was seen to leave the perpendicular, 
and then the crowd became anxious and 
excited. Higher, higher went the jacks ; 
over, over went the column. When the 
jacks had been raised about fifteen inches 
the column toppled over and went down with 
a mighty rush. ‘There was a big splash. 
The crowd cheered. As the river attained 
its normal condition the dam was seen well 


HALF-WAY OVER. 


[ Photograph. 


out from shore, but it was not level. The 
centre sections had struck a boulder or 
uneven portion of the river bed and were 
tossed up higher than expected. The flood 
of water that came down-stream struck the 
dam and was held back. It rushed into the 
intake, where the depth was increased ten 
and a half inches, nearly all that was 
expected, and which depth it is believed will 
be sufficient to meet the demands made on 
the intake, for the present at least. 
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THE DAM IN THE WATER. 


(| Photograph. 














WHAT IS IT? if 
‘Perhaps some STRAND | 
reader might state the origin of 
the strange figure of which I send 
a photograph. It was bought 
at a sale of old household furni- 
ture some and 
came into three 
years since. One curio-collector 
offered me a tempting price for 
it. What it is I don’t know; 
but most people seem to think 
it is an Indian god. It is carved 
in wood and covered with some 
kind of composition, and every 
detail is most realistic and un- 
canny. The original stands 
about two feet The 
photograph was taken by Mr. 
J. oe Ilkley.” Mr. 
Fred. Hillman, Lymeholme, 
Addingham, \ ‘orks. 
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TWO ORANGES IN ONE SKIN. 
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within 

hibited, 


some 
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this 
the 


of Nature, 

example from 
world—an orange within an orange. 

fruit, before the rind removed, 
apparently an ordinary Jafla orange, except- 
ing that it was slightly more lemon-shaped 
than the average type. On removing the peel, 
however, a small but 
found nestling at one end where the divisions 
of the fruit separate. The photograph shows 


such freaks 
shows an 


photograph 
vegetable 
The 


was was 


yerrec orange was 
perfect g 


the fruit with two-thirds of the rind removed 
to reveal the complete small orange at the 
base.” — Mr. John ]. Ward, Rusinurbe House, 


Somerset Road, Coventry. 





THE WORK OF AN ANARCHIST. 
**This ebony cabinet, beautifully 
of which only the top half is seen, as 


carved, 
it is 
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Copyright, 1906, by George Newnes, Limited. 





























[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 
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unwitting cause 
outrage in May- 
seven years ago. 
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roof, 
of a bomb 
fair about 

The gentleman 
saw a similar one 
auction-room one day, 

late to secure it. 
auctioneer told him there 
another at an address in Blooms- 
bury. He went there, 
and the door was opened by a 
shabby old woman. On stating 
his errand he was taken in, and 


too 


once 


she locked the door behind 
him. <A long passage was tra- 


versed, and the old woman 
knocked three times on another 
locked door. A foreign-look- 
ing man opened it, and in the 


room was this cabinet, with a 
smaller one. He had made 
them entirely himself, but did 
not do so for a living—only 
when he wanted money. A 
price was agreed on, and that 
night the cabinet was brought 
round by the man. The money 
was on the table waiting for 
him, but before he left the new owner asked if he would find 
him at that address in case he wanted another. ‘No,’ the 
man said, ‘I shall not be there again. I make these when 
I want money for a _ particular purpose, and by this 
time to-morrow you will know what that purpose is.’ 
‘Why, you must be an Anarchist,’ said the gentleman ; 
whereupon the man seized the money and bolted. Next 
day the public was startled by the news of a bomb out- 
rage but litthe damage was done. The money was to 
enable the Anarchists to get clear away to the Continent.”— 
Mrs. H. E. Adam, 20, Carden Place, Aberdeen. 
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FROM CHIMNEY TO SUMMER-HOUSE. 
‘“*A large subsidence of cliffs at Odessa, Russia, 
necessitated the removal of a factory, and in its place 
a villa residence was built, half only of the chimney- 





shaft being demolished. The remainder was trans- 
formed into a five-storey summer-house, the stairway 
of which is in the original shaft. The beauty of 
exceptional for 


workmanship is 
tele- 


Russia, it even being fitted with a 
phone. Placed as it is within a few yards 
of the high cliffs, it commands a magnifi- 
cent outlook over the town and the Black 
Sea.”— Mr. Oscar Steffen, 55, Welling- 
ton Road, Wanstead, Essex. 
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CANINE ECCENTRICITY. 

Our readers will remember that in the 
issue of this Magazine for November, 
1905, a photograph of a dog appeared. The 
sender of the photograph wanted to know 
whether any dog expert could give a satisfac- 
tory explanation for the dog’s strange habit 
of placing his head within any conveniently 
handy receptacle. The following ingenious 
explanation is sent by a correspondent who 
prefers to remain anonymous: ‘* Having 
owned several dogs of the kind pictured in 
your issue of November last, I beg to 
submit an explanation of his peculiar 
‘craze.’ They are all strange ‘ 
but very lovable, very faithful, and 
eyesight is almost always defective. 


: beasties, 
their 
One 
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I owned had one eye much larger than the other, and 
stumbled over every article of furniture ; one was a 
superb ratter, a valuable ally in the stables, but not a 
She could not see the mice in time to act, 
but showed wonderful strategy in cutting a rat off at 
an angle, afterwards guarding the ghastly thing with 
her sharp teeth from the other dogs (and humans) till 
she could lay it at my feet! I have known several 
dogs to go blind from having the hair cut from before 
their eyes—‘ banged,’ so to speak. When our eyes 
ache we darken our rooms for relief. Is it not pos- 
sible that this doggie’s eyes ache, and he seeks a 
place where he can find relief in almost total dark- 
ness, whilst getting enough air to breathe through 
the spout of the pitcher ?” 


mouser. 


SNAP-SHOTTING A RAILWAY COLLISION. 


**T send you a snap-shot of a head-on collision 
between a passenger train hauled by two engines and a 
goods train. This picture was taken a few seconds 
after the impact, and shows the fireman and engine- 
driver escaping from the cab window. One of the 
engine-drivers was killed.”—Mr. B. W. Stevens, 
Pinole, California. 














A “LANTERN-FLY.” 


**T send you a photograph of the Brazilian lantern- 
fly, a very mysterious creature. It will be seen that 
the head is projected forward in a great bladder-like 
lobe as long as the insect’s body. It used to be 
thought that this strange projection was luminous at 
night, and hence the name ‘lantern-fly.’ I believe, 
however, that the observations of naturalists in recent 
years have entirely disproved this idea. And what 
purpose the extraordinary prolongation of the head 
may serve is most mysterious.”—Mr. Percy Collins, 
The Hatherley Rooms, Reading. 


ARTIFICIAL SEA BREEZES. 


**What does this picture represent? A curious 
German contrivance, comlining pleasure with busi- 
ness. The strange-looking wall on the right, but- 
tressed by the slants of timber on the left, is an 
enormous hedge, several yards in thickness, thirty feet 
high, and many hundred yards in length, composed 
of faggots of twigs. It is to be found beside the salt 
springs on the outskirts of Bad Nauheim, in Germany. 
The water from this spring is carried to the top of 
the hedge, whence it dribbles through the twigs, into 





the reservoir beneath—evaporating as it falls, 
and thus increasing the percentage of salt in 
the water that remains—the operation form- 
ing one step in the process of extracting 
the salt from the water. The air which 
circulates through this dripping erection 
becomes extraordinarily chilled, and during 
the heat of the summer many of Nauheim’s 
visitors are to be found about the seats and 
gangways erected for their benefit along the 
whole length of the reservoir, enjoying this 
remarkable substitute for a cool and fresh sea 
breeze. The second photograph shows a 
section of the construction from another 
point of view.”—Mr. J. H. Willis, South- 
well Lodge, Norwich. 
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NATURE'S BAND-STAND. 

“But few people have probably heard of a band- 
stand made of the stump of a single tree, but such 
a curiosity exists at Chehalis, Washington, and the 
village band on summer evenings plays on this unique 
stump, which has an added historic interest from the 
fact that Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt have 
each delivered speeches from it. It stands near the 
village station, and when on his Western tour, 
President McKinley was induced to make his address 
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standing on this huge block of wood. When 
President Roosevelt reached the coast on his 
trip across the continent, he also was asked 
to mount this stump and address the citizens 
of the town while his train stopped at Che 
halis. This he obligingly did, and the towns- 
people erected a band-stand over it, the stump 
serving as the floor. This unique band-stand 
will seat twelve people, has a diameter of eight 
and one-third feet at the top, and of twelve 
and a half feet at the base. By counting the 
rings in the tree, it was calculated that the 
stump must have been at least three hundred 
and sixty years old.”—Mr. C. A. Williams, 
Milwaukie, R.F.D. No. 1, Oregon. 
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THE BIGGEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 

**T send you a photo. of one of the most striking 
features of Gardner's recent Labour Day parade, 
representing the Derby chair factory, by whom it was 
presented to the town, and now stands on the lawn 
of the railway station here, an object of much interest 
and a fitting advertisement of what is said to be the 
largest chair-manufacturing town in the world. The 
chair weighs twelve hundred pounds, is five and a 
half feet square at the base, twelve feet high, and six 
hundred feet of lumber were used in its construction.” 
—Mr. Chas. Stansfield, Gardner, Mass. 


A CURIOUS 

TOMBSTONE. 

**The _ inscrip- 
tion on the stone 
shown in the 
photograph is as 
follows: ‘Here 
lies the body of 
Lewis Galdye, 
who departed this 
life at Port Royal Pad 
the 22nd of Decem- pag 
ber, 1739, aged 8o. ~ 
Ile was born toa T oy 
at Montpelier, in %T shen en 
France, but left 
that country for 
his religion and 
came to settle in 
this island, where 
he was swallowed 
up in the great 
earthquake in the 
year 1692, and 
by the providence 
of God was by 
another shock 
thrown into the 
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sea and miraculously saved by swimming until a boat 
took him up. He lived many years after in great 
reputation, beloved by all that knew him and much 
lamented at his death.’ ”—Sergeant Gilbert, Sergeants’ 
Mess, Royal Garrison Artillery, Weymouth. 





NOVEL CARNIVAL COSTUME. 
**This is a photograph of our gardener as he 





appeared at the 
Mentone Battle 
of Flowers. He 
constructed the 
entire costume 
himself out of 
leaves and 
flowers, which 
he carefully 
sewed on toan old 
suit. The founda- 
tion for the elegant 
parasol, which he 
carried in the pro- 
cession, was bor- 
rowed from his 


rere. wife’s wardrobe, 


and the ‘hat’ 
was a flower-pot 
with the bottom 
cut out. I am 
pleased to say 
that his patience 
and ingenuity 
were rewarded 
with a first prize.” 
Miss G. R. 
Prince - Stevenson, 
45, Norton Road, 
Hove, Sussex. 
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THE SMALLEST 

POTTED PLANTS. 

‘*The photograph I 
send you shows what 
must be the smallest 
potted plants in the 
world. They are 
miniature cacti, well 
rooted and growing 
plants. A good idea 
of their actual size 
may be obtained from 
comparison with the 
thimble. These tiny 
plants are collected by 
German ladies.” —Mr. 
S. Leonard Bastin, Ivy House, New Road, Reading. 


A BRANCH OF LIVING ANIMALS. 

‘*A superficial glance at the photo. below might reveal 
nothing extraordinary with regard to the branch of elder 
tree depicted upon it. If it is looked at closely, though, it 
will be seen that there is only one strong twig of the branch, 
and that the other seeming twigs are six caterpillars resting 
in stick-like attitudes The central larva, it should be 
observed, bears one of its fellows standing on its back. 
These are the caterpillars of the swallow-tail moth, which 
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uncomfortable position of sitting on the floor.”— 
Mr. R. E. Crofts, 3, Eggington Street, St. Peter’s 
Road, Leicester. —_-—— 

AN EXTRAORDINARY ACCIDENT. 

“* When my brother Harry was about ten years 
of age he was playing in the garden at my home 
in Towcester, Northamptonshire, when suddenly 
my mother heard him scream out and, running to 
is a common insect in the British Isles, him, found blood oozing out of his boot. 
and during the day-time they assume [RET «When we removed his boot a bullet 
these rigid and stick-like attitudes as dropped out, and my mother found his 
a means of disguise from their enemies. toe smashed and the boot covered with 
As night comes on, and their foes be- blood. On looking around to find out 
come less numerous, they regain their how the mysterious accident occurred, 
activity and commence to feed.””—Mr. my mother found a rook’s claw. It ap 
John J. Ward, Rusinurbe House, pears a party of gentlemen were 

out shooting in a wood about two 


Somerset Road, Coventry. 
or three hundred yards away 


from our home, on the borders 
of the estate of Sir T. Hes- 
keth, Easton Neston, Towces- 
ter, and it must have been a 
shot fired by one of the sports- 
men which carried the bullet 
andthe rook’s clawattached to 
it by oneof the sinews. When 
the bullet struck the boot it 
must have forced the claw off. 
The most extraordinary thing 
is how the bullet carried such a 
distance and with such force.” 
~—Mr. Snedker, The Rowans, 
Woodhey, Rock Ferry. 


A NEW WAY TO EARN A 
LIVING 

**The photograph I send 
you depicts a curious mode of 
earning one’s living. It isa 
view of a cottage in Two 
Dales, Derbyshire, inhabited 
by two old men, who colour- 
wash the outside and draw 
these queer figures with an 
inscription, ‘Please leave a 
copper.’ Inside there is no 
furniture whatever; for they 
are truly ‘squatters,’ taking 
their meals in the lowly but 
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“HAD WIDDICOMBE BEEN STRUC BY A THUNDERBOLT HE COULD NOT HAVE 
FLOWN FASTER OR FARTHER FROM HIS SADDLE.” 


(See Page 251.) 





